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DS cet -ape. of those great men, whose 
really grand lives are crystallized 
into the history of our nation, and to 
whom we can not recur without a senti- 
ment of gratitude, has passed into the 
land of shadow. The suddenness of his 
departure by a paralytic stroke, although 
it quickens our impressions of the grave 
loss sustained by the American people, 
yet summons to view so clearly the 
priceless service he rendered, and the 
shining virtues of his character, that we 
experience a glow of satisfaction in 
their consideration. If corruption and 
dishonor had crept into the very pre- 
cincts of our national councils, Salmon 
P. Chase was one of the few whose 
integrity remained without stain, and 
his unimpeachable manhood towered 
over the halting and timid victims of 
covetousness like an ensign, at once re- 
proving their malfeasance and challeng- 
ing their return to duty. His public 
career was a model one, hence its great 
value as a potent influence in the walks 
of public life. A writer says: “His 
record presents no stumbling-blocks in 
the way of the young and ardent. His 
blameless life can bear the light re- 
flected upon it by his great achieve- 
ments, It needs no reserves or conceal- 
ments.” This is a lofty ascription, but 
the man, viewed in his length and breadth, 
deserves the praise. More than half of 
his life was spent amid scenes of poli- 
tical strife, and in the furtherance of 
many important measures; especially 
during the late war was he one of the 
most prominent actors; yet through all 
“ His life was gentle, and the elements 


8o mixed in him that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was @ man /” 


As indicated in the portrait, Mr. Chase 
had a large, finely-developed brain. It 
was well rounded, high in the crown, 
an long in the anterior lobe. When in 





the full possession of his physicial forces 
his great intellect had an outreach and 
a power which impressed every one 
with whom he came in contact. His 
intuition was a prominent element in 
his mental composition. Ideas and prin- 
ciples were understood at their first 
presentations. His standard of right 
was high, and his Firmness was controi- 
ling. If anything, his Conscientiousness 
was the stronger, and served to prop up 
and stimulate Firmnesss in times of need. 
The fullness of the side-head, forward 
of the ear, indicates a strong taste for 
the refined and a cultivated appreciation 
of literature in the sphere of fancy. He 
had ability to organize, arrange, and 
adapt systems and theories. There is 
that in the character of the eye and the 
poise of the head which convey to us the 
impression of that steadiness of mind, 
and equilibrium of faculty which con- 
tribute so much to clearness of thought 
and soundness of judgment. The lean- 
ing of the man toward any weakness was 
indicated, if anywhere, through his sym- 
pathy, kindness, and forbearance. There 
was hardly enough severity in his compo- 
sition to make him rigid to exact pun- 
ishment in all cases for transgression. 

It was in a position having to do with 
large and important measures, and where 
the dignity of the position commanded 
universal respect, that Mr. Chase would 
have showed the breadth and depth of 


‘his capacity, not in a position where he 


would be badgered by opposing factions 
and annoyed by frequent intrusions. 
Whether or not he had the opportunities 
to exercise to the full his splendid en- 
dowments, and whether or not he suc- 
ceeded in winning the esteem of men, his 
history will show. 

Satmon PortTLaND CuAse was the son of 
a farmer of Cornish, New Hampshire, and was 
born in that place, on the 13th of January, 
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1808. His ancestors on the father’s side were 
English, on the mother’s side Scotch. His 
grandfather, Samuel, had seven sons, five of 
whom were educated at Dartmouth College, 
and became more or less distinguished in pub- 
lic life—Dudley Chase as Senator of the 
United States and Chief-Justice of Vermont ; 
Salmon Chase as a leader of the bar in Port- 
land; Philander Chase as Bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in Ohio. His father 
had accumulated a moderate fortune in farm- 
ing, and when our ports were closed by the 
Non-intercourse act, invested his money in a 
glass factory, which came to ruin as soon as 
the war ended. Soon after this disaster he 
died suddenly, leaving his family in strait- 
ened circumstances. Salmon, however, was 
sent to school at Windsor, Vermont, and at 
the age of twelve was committed to the care 
of his uncle, the Bishop, who had offered to 
provide for him. A journey to Ohio in those 
days was a serious affair; but the boy was in- 
trusted to the care of an elder brother, who 
was about to join Gen. Cass’s expedition to 
the Upper Mississippi. The Bishop lived at 
Worthington, near Columbus, and young 
Chase was obliged to remain for several weeks 
at Cleveland before he found a chance for 
continuing his journey. And during this 
time ,he earned his living by ferrying pas- 
sengers across the Cuyahoga in a canoe. At 
Worthington he divided his time between 
farm work and hard study in the Bishop's 
academy. His uncle next placed him in an 
institution at Cincinnati, where he remained 
until 1823. Salmon then returned to New 
Hampshire, taught school for a while, and 
also prepared himself for college, entering 
the junior class of Dartmouth in 1824, and 
was graduated two years later at the age of 
eighteen. With his diploma and a few dol- 
lars he went to Washington and advertised 
in The National Intelligencer his intention to 
teach “ a select classical school ;” but he ob- 
tained'no pupils, and his money rapidly dis- 
appeared. In despair he applied to his 
uncle, the Senator, for a clerkship in the 
Treasury. “If you want half a dollar to 
buy a spade and go dig for a living,” was the 
answer, “I will give it to you, but I will not 
help you to a place under Government. I got 
an appointment for a nephew once, and it 
ruined him.” At last he obtained charge of 





a school from which the proprietor was 
about to retire, and which numbered among 
its patrons Henry Clay, William Wirt, and 
other distinguished men, and during his lei- 
sure hours he pursued the study of law under 
Mr. Wirt’s supervision. His entrance into 
the legal profession was not auspi- 
cious. His only client for a long time 
was a man who paid him half a dollar 
for drawing an agreement, and came 
back a few days after to borrow the half 
dollar. In his first argument before a Fed- 
eral court he broke down. Nevertheless he 
soon made his way. He had settled at Cin- 
cinnati immediately after his admission to 
the bar, and while waiting for practice he 
prepared an edition of the statutes of Ohio, 
with notes and a historical introduction, 
which brought him into notice, and as early 
as 1834 he was appointed Solicitor of the 
Bank of the United States in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Chase avowed sentiments adverse to 
slayery. This was unfavorable to his pros- 
pects in the very outset of his career as a 
lawyer, especially as Cincinnati lay on the 
boundary between slave and free territory, 
and at that time was in warm sympathy with 
Southern sentiment. He had a hard strug- 
gle with poverty, but ill fortune could not 
force him to relinquish his opinions. In 
1837 a case which involved the application 
of the “ Fugitive slave act ” brought the am- 
bitious young lawyer prominently before the 
Cincinnati public. He appeared in court as’ 
the counsel for a colored woman, Matilda, 
claimed as a fugitive slave, and in his de- 
fense took the ground, then entirely new, 
that the phrase in the Constitution which re- 
quired the giving up of fugitives from 
service or labor did not impose on magis- 
trates in Free States the duty of catching and 
returning slaves, and that Congress had no 
right to impose such duties on State officers. 
The Court decided against him, and, as he 
left the room, some one said, “ There goes a 
fine young fellow who has just ruined him- 
self ;” but, as the result proved, he there found 
his opening opportunity to achieve reputation 
and practice, and the principle he then laid 
down was afterward sustained by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Other cases of a similar character were in- 
trusted to his care, among them that of Mr. 
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James G. Birney, editor of The Philanthro- 
pist, and that of Mr. Van Zandt, the Ken- 
tucky farmer, whose history forms an interest- 
ing chapter in the early days of abolitionism. 
The part thus taken by Mr. Chase as an ad- 
vocate in those exciting times led him more 
and more into the walks of political life. He 
signed the call for the National Liberty Con- 
vention at Columbus, in December, 1841, and 
wrote and reported its stirring address on the 
powers and duties of the people, and the 
principles of the new party. “It was, per- 
haps, the best presentation of the subject,” says 
Vice-President Wilson, “that had then been 
made. “No previous paper had so clearly de- 
fined the province of political action, its 
limitations and prospective results.” From 
that time his relations with public measures 
were intimate and important, some of the 
most marked movements in the political his- 
tory of the nation owing their origin to his 
wisdom and activity. On February 22, 1849, 
he was chosen Senator of the United States 
by the entire vote of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Ohio Legislature and of those 
Free Soil members who favored Democratic 
views ; but when the Ohio Democracy sanc- 
tioned the nomination of Gen. Pierce by the 
Baltimore Convention, in 1852, Mr. Chase 
acted with consistency, formally ending his 
connection with the party. It was in a letter 
from him to the Hon. B. F. Butler, of New 
York, that the organization of an independ- 
ent Democratic party was proposed. The 
Convention met at Pittsburgh, and adopted a 
platform framed substantially by Mr. Chase, 
who continued to act with it until the politi- 
cal fragments which had been gradually 
shaped and guided under his influence com- 
bined in the formation of the Republican 
party. 

In the Senate the construction of a Pacific 
Railroad, the passing of a Homestead law, a 
system of cheap postage, and a reform in the 
public expenditures were among the topics 
to which he especially applied himself. But 
it was in the slavery debates, as a matter of 
course, that he took a commanding position. 
Retiring from the Senate in 1855, he was 
elected Governor of Ohio. In 1857 he was 
re-elected to that office by the pegple of 
Ohio as a convenient testimonial of their 
confidence in his ability and prudence, and 





in his devotion to the true interests of the 
State, 

The 4th of March, 1861, finds him in the 
Senate of the United States for a second 
term, but two days afterward, yielding to a 
very general demand, he resigned his seat 
and assumed the very grave responsibilities 
of the Secretaryship of the Treasury. With 
but little personal experience in monetary 
affairs, he nevertheless entered upon his du- 
ties with a hopeful, earnest spirit, and to 
the surprise of friends and foes achieved a 
success which rises to the level of the won- 
derful. History will rate as one of the great- 
est finance ministers of modern times the 
man who brought our country through the 
unexempled trial of the war, without serious 
embarrassment and with unshaken credit. 

During the latter part of June, 1864, Mr. 
Chase withdrew from the Secretaryship, and 
in October following was commissioned by 
Mr. Lincoln as Chief-Justice of the United 
States, in succession to Roger B. Taney. In 
this sphere Mr. Chase showed himself emi- 
nently worthy of the honor. His decisions 
invariably commanded respect. He came to 
the Supreme Bench with mental powers ap- 
parently unimpaired—they were bright and 
efficient to the very last day of his life—and 
a mind enriched by much and varied eexpe- 
rience, but with a physical system utterly 
broken down by the stupendous labors of 
the previous years, Careful habits of eating, 
sleep, and exercise contributed to buoy him 
up during the trying years of his occupancy 
of the Treasury. But his enfeebled frame 
was never able, after he retired from the 
Cabinet, to perform the full measure of work 
which his intellect would have imposed upon 
it. 

In June, 1870, he experienced an attack of 
paralysis, but good nursing, and his own ju- 
dicious manner of life, had seemingly almost 
restored him. There were, however, some 
slight traces of that attack in the lips and 
right hand. He had come to this city a few 
days previous to the last attack, and seemed 
to be in good health ; but the insidious 
messenger was near at hand. On the morn-, 
ing of Tuesday, May 6th, before he had 
risen, the stroke fell, and at ten o’clock the 
revered magistrate had ceased to breathe. 

It would be out of place for us to say that 
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Mr. Chase never made any mistakes. He 
was but a man after all; yet so conscientious 
was his devotion to principle that he had 
occasion very rarely to defend his course 
from imputations of selfishness or insincer- 
ity. He was arefined and cultivated scholar, 
read and spoke several languages, was fami- 
liar with classical as well as modern literature, 





and greatly enjoyed poetry. Those who 
were admitted to his intimate acquaintance 
knew the zest with which he recurred to 
his private studies after release from pub- 
lic business. His conversation wae always 
elevated, instructive, and attractive. The 
more intimately one knew him the more rea- 
son he had to admire, respect, and love hita. 


—_+0e—__—_ 


THE PROBLEM OF GOVERNMENT. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


N one of the most memorable debates that 
ever occurred in the U. S. Senate, Dan- 
iel Webster exclaimed, “‘ Would you re-enact 
the law of God?” William H. Seward re- 
plied, “You have no right to enact any 
other.” Webster was then growing old and 
becoming conservative. Seward was a young- 
er man and more progressive. Both were 
typical men. Both were religious men— 
theoretically, at least, Christians; both were 
scientific men in a large and practical sense; 
and their relation to each other and to the 
world may well be taken as representative 
of the present relation of religion and sci- 
ence, and the relation of these to government. 
The grand truth that underlies the apt 
retort of Mr. Seward no one will question. 
God’s laws pervade the universe, and apply 
to all conceivable subjects; and all that gov- 
ernment, science, or theology can do, or 
should attempt to do, is to recognize and 
apply them, each in its own sphere of thought 
and action. 

But, in the endeavor to do this, a grave 
difficulty meets us in the outset. God's laws 
are not understood alike by different peoples. 
His mode of government, and even His at- 
tributes, are matters of disputation, Chris- 
tians, Jews, Mohammedans, Budhists, Brah- 
mins, etc., have very different conceptions 
of the God of the universe, of His prophet, 
and of His manner of managing the affairs 
of this lower world, All persons are proper 





subjects of government, and all have equal 
and inalienable rights to understand and 
worship God according to their own judg- 
ments and consciences. To legislate accord- 
ing to the creed of any one party would out- 
rage all the rest; and this is why, in a free 
government, and in a land of religious toler 
ation, we can not “put God into the Consti- 
tution.” In the organic law we can only 
recognize the Supreme Being, without qual- 
ification or explanation. 
PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT. 

Poets sing and philanthropists dream of a 
millenium on earth when each shall be a law 
unto himself, all penal codes obsolete, and alle? 
statutory provisions unnecessary. If this 
happy period is ever attained, it will be be- 
cause all persons recognize and practice God’s 
laws as manifested in the relations of human 
beings to each other. 
matter of intelligence. 


It will be a simple 
Can human beings 
ever acquire sufficient knowledge of them- 
selyes to see it to be their interest to do ex- 
actly right toward all other persons? A 
glance at the present state of society, even in 
the most enlightened nations, is rather dis- 
couraging ; yet if we trace history back to 
the creation, the outlook is in every sense 
encouraging; for, during the last half cen- 
tury, the developments of arts, sciences, and 
general intelligence, so far as this question is 
directly involved, have been greater than in 
all preceding time; while just now, creeds, 
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systems, theories, and philosophies, Peligious, 
political, 
tated, icised, modified, and revolution- 
ized as never before. 


ial, and scientific, are being agi- 


As an art, government has existed from 
the beginning; and if it be a true art it must 
And if there be such 
@thing as a science of government, it is, like 
all other sciences, derivable from certain laws 


have a sciefitific basis. 


of nature, Can we not ascertain these laws? 
Their fundamental principle is expressed in 
the Golden Rule: “ Whatsoever ye would 
that Gfhers should do unto you, do ye the 
same to them.” Perhaps the relations of 
human beings to eath other are as-well ex- 
pressed in our Declaration of Independence 
as they can be in human language: “ We 
hold these truths to be self-evident; that all 
Wien are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, and that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

But the @ifficulty with the’ Declaration of 
Independence, like the difficulty with the 
Sermon on the Mount, is not in the theory, 
_» biit in its practical application. And such 
iieestic work has been made by politicians, 
‘mn applying the principles so clearly enun- 

ciated to government and legislation, that 
some persons who have been ranked as emi- 
nent among statesmen have termed them 
only “ rhetorical flourishes,” and “ glittering 
generalities,” 

Once a year, on each Fourth-of-July, this 
Declaration of self-evident principles is ri d 
to the people assembled in ten thousand 
places; and Constitutional commentators 

have been expounding it for ninety-seven 
years. But they seem to do little else than 
mystify it. While politicians accept the 
theory as good and true, they have 4s many 
ways of interpreting it practically as theoiv- 
giffns have for understanding and applying 
the Golden Rule. 


The whole difficulty comes from viewing 





the subject from fic standpoint of egoism— 
self-hood, instead df from that of socialism— 
humanity. 

The majority of persons are educated to 
feel, think; and act within certain limitations 
of family, society, tribe, or nation; and they 
go through life ineapable of comprehending 
or even conceiving any principle as applica- 
ble to the whole human race. This is why 
there is so mach uncharitableness and intol- 
erance toward those who differ from others 
in religious or political opinions; and it is 
probably a historical truth that, of all the 
punishments and persecutions which have 
been inflicted on human beings, more of them 
haye been for mere matters of opinion than 
for vices and crimes, 

“Our country, right or wrong,” may be a 
patriotic sentiment, but it is a very wicked 
one. It may elicit louder cheers from the 
crowd than would the Ten Commandments. 
But patriotism is a cheap commedity, and 
essentially selfish. What a true system of 
government wants is statesmanship. It wants 
legislators for humanity as well as for States 
and nations. Patriotisin is to humanity what 
denominational religion is to Christianity. 
Christ loved human beings for what he could 
do for them, not what they could do for him; 
and legislators should love their mission for 
what they can do for the’ people, not what 
they can gét out of them. 

INDIVIDUAL SOVEREIGNTY. 

The basic principle of all free government, 
as well as of svciology as a science, is Indi- 
vidual Sovereignty. All representative gov- 
ernments recognize*this principle in theory, 
however much they repudiate it in practice. 
Despotic governments, on the contrary, in- 
vest the ruler with sovereignty, and regard 
the people as subjects. The ruler claims to 
be God's representative, and responsible to 
Him, while the people are accountable to the 
ruler. This isthe theory of what is termed 
“the divine right of kings.” 
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Despotic government@makes the people 
responsible to the ruler, while representative 
government holds the ruler or legislator re- 
sponsible to the people. In a despotic gov- 
ernment sovereignty attaches to but a single 
individual ; in a representative and free gov- 
ernment all the people are sovereigns. 

But what is individual sovereignty? Sim- 
ply the right to do as you please, provided 
you please to do right. And this means 
that, in whatever you do, you do not infringe 
the equal right of another to do as he pleases. 

Yet this axiomatic truth, like all- others, 
may be misunderstood. Its simplest phase, 
termed political liberty, is often sadly mis, 
applied. The Irishman “just come over,” 
when arrested for indulging in a free fight, 
asks, in astonishment, if this is not a free 
country? He has not yet learned the doc- 
trine of freedom, and he imagines that liber- 
ty means license. 

I can see no restraint that one has a right 
to impose on another, nor that society or 
government can justly impose on the indi- 
vidual, except that of exercising oneself so 
as not to injure another. That liberty which 
is “inalienable” means this, and nothing 
more nor less. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. 

In applying the principles thus far consid- 
ered to society and to government, we should 
have to make many changes, some quite rad- 
ical, others entirely revolutionary. Some of 
these I will briefly state. 

But, first, of government itself—what is its 
province? I answer, simply the protection 
of life and property. Thigis the beginning 
and end and whole scope of all just legisla- 
tion; and it means, to prevent individuals 
from trespassing on the sovereignty of others 
in exercising their own. 

In the theory of our government the indi- 
viduals are sovereigns. But their sovereignty 


is legislated away, directly segindirectly, by 
special statutes. Nine-tenths, at least, of all 





the laymaking in the United States, and in 
the several States, is in derogation of the 
principle of individual sovereignty. Most of 
the legislation of the world is for the protec- 
tion of what is called“property against per- 
sons; much of it is for the advantage of cer- 
tain persons, classes, or occupatiens. This id» 
special legiglation, and all special. legislatign 
ix wrong. 

We concede our individual rights, to pro- 
tect our own persons and property, to gov- 
ernment ; we pay taxes to support the'gov- 
ernment while it is to protect us @d our 
property; and if government does not pro- 
tect our persons and our property, “we, the 
people,” are defrauded, and government is a 
cheat and asham. Let us see how this mat- 
ter stands in this our “ best government on 
the earth,” and in this our country, “tie 
most glorious that the syn ever shone upon.” 

Our government permits one hundred thou- 
sand grog shops to be in operation all over 
the land, debauching the peoplepdestroying 
families, demoralizing society, and making 
drunkards, paupers, and criminals evéry- 
where. And many of these places are @u- » 
thorized by the law—licensed to do the work 
of ruin they are doing. Is this protection= jy 
“ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness?” 
The rumseller may see it, but I do not. In 
every city drunken rowdies, maddened with 
the legalized poison, walk the streets, liable 
at any moment to assault any person ia their 
way. My life is constantly endangered. I 
aave fio “liberty ” ia any street of any city, 
and my “pursuit of happiness” is at the 
mercy or control of any disorderly character 
that I’may meet. 
taken from me to support rum-made paupers, 
take care of the drunkards, and punish the 
drunken criminals, I am defrauded. Well 
did Governor Dix say, on @ late occasion, 
“We may soon be forced to acknowledge-the 
disheartening truth that there is nothing so 
uncertain or so ill-protected as human life.” 


Moreover, my property is 
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We may as well acknowledge it now, for it 
has been true since the first grog-shop was 
“ protected,” and will be true till the last one 
is closed, 

Houses of prostitution should be closed. 
But, instead of doing this, government is 
contemplating their license, which means 
their legal protection ; and this has actually 
Been done in St. Louis, and is seriously pro- 
posed in New York. 

It has recently been ascertained that. more 
than six thousand persons are constantly em- 
ployed. in the United States in disseminating 
obscene literature, They are as systemati- 
cally organized as are the news and express 
companies; and their bawdy books and 
meretricious pictures reach every school- 
district in the land. A government that 

tected our persons and property from 
being debauched and swindled, and the 
characters of our children from being ruined, 
would not allow this, 

The principle of individual sovereignty, 
applied to government, would at once sort 
out every pernicious business, traffic, and vo- 
cation. It would achieve a reformation that 


q@ywould be sweeping and complete. It would 


annihilate every gambling den, from the low 
and disreputable dice and faro in private 
apartments, to the more respectable and more 
wicked operations of Wall Street. It would 
also revolutionize some of our customary 
methods of doing business. 
REVOLUTIONS IN BUSINESS, 

Individual sovereignty applied to govern- 
ment would abolish usury. Interest on 
money is wrong in principle. Money does 
nothing, produces nothing. If it is borrowed, 
used, and returned, and the wear and tear 
made good, as with an ax, a carriage, or a 
span of horses, that is all the lender has a 
right to claim. 

Now, the way to understand any question 
of this kind is to trace the principle from its 
origin ‘to its final practical result. A dollar 





kept at interest, and the interest annually 
compounded, would eventually absorb all the 
property of the earth; one person, in time, 
would own the whole. Any principle which 
admits of such a result is certainly erroneous, 

Again, interest allows capital to oppress 
labor to an unlimited extent. After a person 
has acquired a few thousand dollars, honestly 
or dishonestly, he can be a consumer the rest 
of his life and produce nothing, and still ac- 
cumulate indefinitely. 


“ Sad is the State, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


Interest on money—which means capital 
augmenting capital—is the chief cause of the 
extremes of society, the very rich and the 
miserably poor. This condition is unfortu- 
nate for both; the rich rusting and rotting 
in indolence and luxury, while the poor are 
drudged into vice and imbecility. One man 
with a few millions may employ one thou- 
sand persons (it is said that A. T. Stewart 
employs three thousand), each of whom 
works for a bare subsistence, while all add 
to the employer’s individual wealth and 
pleasure, without being able to acquire any- 
thing for themselves, or to contribute in any 
manner to the general welfare. 

One extensive land-owner, like William B. 
Astor, may have a thousand tenants who pay 
all they can earn for the privilege of living 
or staying in his houses; some of whom, 
too, have to stay very uncomfortably in pes- 
tilential apartments at that. 

All laws for the collection of debts are 
wrong in principle. They substitute legal 
measures for the moral sense, and tend to 
make society dishonest. What right has one 
person to demand of other persons, in the 
shape of courts, juries, and witnesses, that 
they shall collect his private debts? No one 
is obliged to trust. If he does so, let it be at 
his own peril. Let the debtor pay or not-as 
he will, so far asthe law is concerned. Then 
we will have honor instead of statutes, and 
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general honesty instead of almost universal 
cheating. I would have all laws for the col- 
lection of debts struck out of existence in- 
stantly. I would say to every human being, 
“Trust or not,-as you please; but if you 
trust, do not trouble your neighbors about it. 
Let the debtor pay or not, as he pleases, and 
let that: be the end of it.” 

Our system of taxation is all wrong. It 
should be direct, square, and honest, instead 
of indirect. If government must have money 
to enable it to protect persons and property, 
let it tax persons and property, and abolish 
the expensive system of customs, which in- 
troduces a horde of non-producing officials, 
who never fail to become one of the most 
demoralizing influences that ever cursed any 
nation. 

The lesson taught by indirect taxation is 
vitiating to public sentiment. It is suggest- 
It is 
pronouncing that to be right, if done in a 


ive of circumvention and trickery. 


roundabout way, which would be wrong if 
performed in a straightforward manner; and 
it leads to chicanery, fraud, and getting the 
advantage in dealings, or what is called, in 
mercantile parlance, tact, sagacity, shrewd- 
ness, enterprise. 

In a correct system of taxation there will 
be a discrimination against property in favor 
of humanity. There will be a sliding scale 
in which property will be taxed in a ratio 
increasing with its amount. This alone 
would speedily settle and forever regulate 
the vexed question of capital and labor. 
Thus, if a person is worth one thousand dol- 
lars, tax his property one-tenth of one per 
cent.; one hundred thousand dollars, one- 
half of one per cent. ; one million dollars, ten 
and a half per cent.; ten millions of dollars, 
twelve and a half per cent., etc. On this 
basis, when any one became very rich, it 
would cost all he could earn to keep the 
amount intact, and accumulation would stop. 

Our system of criminal jurisprudence also 





needs a thorough reformation. The whole 
idea of punishment, as that idea is commonly 
understood, is erroneous. In the order of 
nature, and in the Providence of God, there 
is no other punishment than penalty or con- 
sequences; and these are corrective and re- 
formatory. I deny the right of society to 
punish one person in order to deter other 
persons from committing crime. If individ- 
ual sovereignty is right, this principle must 
be wrong. In our civil code we say that 
private property shall not be taken for pub- 
lic use without compensation. Why shall 
private life be taken for public benefit with- 
out compensation? Society has no right to 
deprive any person of property or life to ben- 
efit another person, or other persons. 

A person has a right to defend himself, 
whoever he may damage or kill in so doing, 
Self-preservation is the first law of nature. 
But when the aggressor is powerless, no one 
has any right to afflict him, although society 
and other persons have a right to restrain 
him, by force or confinement, from further 
aggressions, But prisons should always be 
reformatory schools. To imprison persons 
one month for stealing a dollar, six months 
for stealing a hundred dollars, five years for 
stealing a thousand dollars, and ten years for 
stealing a million, is measuring criminality 
by property instead of by character. Itisa 
false standard, and defeats the ends of jus- 
tice, for one person may be as wicked a crim- 
inal in stealing a dollar as another is in steal- 
ing a thousand. 

Land monopoly should be abolished. Let 
a few persons own most of the soil, and the 
many are necessarily slaves or serfs in posi- 
Individ- 
ual ownership in land should be limited, 
although companies may own any quantity 


tion and influence, if not in name. 


for colonizing and other purposes, on condi- 
tion that it shall only be sold at cost and 
expenses. 

Chartered monopolies of all kinds should 
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also be abolished. Government (the whole 
people) should own and operate all railroads 
and telegraphs, as well as navigable rivers, 
canals, the postal system, and currency. As 
now managed, the railroads and telegraphs 
yield a few wealthy individuals a profit suf- 
ficient to pay all the expenses of the general 
government. This money should return to 
the people who pay it. 

I have space to mention only one more 
revolutionary theory that grows out of the 





doctrine of individual sovereignty as ap- 
plied to society and government; and this 
is, perhaps, more important than all the pre- 
ceding ones together. I mean the sexual 
relation. In the order of nature woman is, 
in this relation, supreme. Man is simply re- 
sponsive. Let this doctrine be recognized 
practically, and there will soon be an end of 
prostitution, feeticide, infanticide, and a cat- 
alogue of vices, crimes, diseases, and mise- 
ries it would require pages to name. 
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Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 
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CREATING AN ATMOSPHERE— 
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A STUDY IN PHYSIOGNOMY. 


BY LAURA E. LYMAN. 


HAD been reading one of Parton’s fas- 

cinating biographies, and was com- 
menting on the excellences of its subject in 
a very extravagant manner. “That statue 
will have to come down from its pedestal,” 
said my brother. ‘How will you bring that 
about ?” said I; “once in grace always in 
grace, you know.” “ Nothing easier,” replied 
my brother ; “I'll create an atmosphere in 
which he can not breathe. Bring your col- 
lection of pictures.” 

Now, if there is one thing above another, 
next to the Bible, that I love to study, it is 
the “ human face divine,” and therefore it is 
that all my books, except the very handsome 
ones, no sooner come into my possession than 
they are robbed of their pictures, which are 
added to my collection, The beautiful en- 
gravings of our monthlies have enriched it 
beyond counting, and when I want inspira- 
tion I have only to spread out before mea 
panorama of noble men and pure women, and 
straightway wings of aspiration are given 
me. How can I choose but follow in the 
bright pathway they have illuminated? The 
rosewood desk in which these treasures are 
kept was sent for, and one after another the 
envelopes containing them laid out. Here 
are the old Greeks, cut from Bohn’s classics ; 
here are the Romans; here England’s great 





faces; here a gallery of French notables; 
here a group of military men; here scien- 
tists, great Americans, and a miscellaneous 
collection of eminent and notorious individu- 
als, Not any photographic albums for my 
collection. The top of the organ is the foun- 
dation on which my picture gallery is hung, 
faces placed close to each other so that the 
eye passes from one to another as though 
they sat in an audience chamber. Dress and 
surroundings have little to do with “ effects ” 
here ; their soul stands forth naked as in the 
presence of God, and each one has written 
upon his forehead, in luminous type, his real 
name. “ We will be very select in our choice 
of faces this time,” said my brother ; “ less 
than a dozen will answer. Pick out those 
that you honor most for moral as well as in- 
tellectual worth.” 

“ Here you have them,” I replied; “ first 
of all Washington, pure in life and pure in 
deed; here is the face of Dr. Lee, Lord 
Bishop of Manchester, written all over as 
with the point of a diamond with the blessed 
charities of the gospel, a modern St. John. 
Here is that glorious Italian dreamer, who 
stood upon the heights of heaven and gazed 
into the depths of hell. Here is Sir James 
Mackintosh, one of the loveliest of men, and 
as brilliant in intellectual attainment as he 
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was charming in domestic life. Here is 
Burke, a spotless record on his face. Of 
Americans I will give you Bryant, Horace 
Greeley, and dear old * Uncle Ben Silliman,’ 
as the Yale boys call him. Here isthe flow- 
er of our American physicians, and here is 
Pere Hyacinthe, his face will shine in any 
crowd, whether native talent, culture, attain- 
ment, or purity of heart be the test. There 
are nine pictures.” 

“That will do,” said my brother, as he ar- 
ranged the faces around the “statue to be 
taken from its pedestal.” ‘“ Now run your eye 
over these faces, pause at the central one and 
tell me what you see.” 

“T see a man of universal genius,” said I, 
“aman formed by nature to appreciate all 
science, every form of art, and an insight 
that can penetrate to the heart of mystery 
and unfold the secret laws of nature.” 

“But how about the Decalogue,” said my 
brother; “can you not see that expediency 
governed him in some departments of mural- 
ity %” 

“ Alas, it is too evident! What a pity that 
smart governor of New Jersey was not De- 
borah Reed’s son as well as Franklin’s !” 

“ That was all I wanted you to see,” said 
my brother, “and now we will create an at- 
mosphere on a larger scale, and note the re- 
sults.” Saying which the English notables 
were grouped on one end of the organ, then 
the French ranged beside them, then the 
Americans, our military heroes by themselves, 
our authors in still another line, the Greeks, 
the Romans ; fair women and brave men 
formed a miscellaneous group until a sea of 
faces looked upon us, covering the whole 
surface of the organ. The results, to my eye, 
were astonishing, delightful, most instructive. 
How easy it seemed to glance over the throng 
and pick out the leading spirits, nay, they 
stood of their very selves, First and foremost 
Plato, grand old philosopher, to whose inex- 
haustible fountains of inspiration the youth 
and the age of all successive generations since 
his time repair and fill their urns! Bacon sits 
just beside him, his practical eye measuring 
the foundations of modern science and him- 
self doing the mason-work. Here is Julius 
Cesar, mighty conqueror, but his luster pales 
beside the serene and unmatched radiance 
that, like a crown, rests on the brows of 





Washington. Here is Rachel, queen of trag- 
edy; were all these faces instinct with life 
and breath, she could rivet every eye and en- 
chain every heart. Sophocles would forget 
his Oedipus in the grandeur of her Phaedra ; 
Julius Cesar would turn away from his 
Commentaries to wonder at her marvelous 
personations. And close beside her is a frail 
sister, another of that ancient and miraculous 
race, to which was intrusted the oracles of 
God—Adah Isaacs, dressed as Nourmahl, a 
vision of unutterable loveliness! Was she, 
indeed, dowered with immorality? Is Mo- 
hammed’s paradise only a fiction? and is she 
not there, as here, the most beautiful of all 
houris? Put Dante away to the other side 
from her; she is not his Beatrice. And here 
is Josephine, with witching sweetness of face 
and manner to win all hearts of all nations 
and generations. 

Let us look a momontat this editor. What 
culture is in the face, what talent, what deli- 
cate perception of beauty, but alas! on the 
brow is stamped the love of lucre. He sold 
his soul for gold; gold he got, but what a 
blasting record has it left upon his forehead ! 
Oh, face of Virtue ! daughter of God! why 
will not mortals forever gaze on thine au- 
gust lineaments till they are changed into 
the same radiant image? Here is Cyrus 
Field, taken before the cable was laid, years 
ago. I saw a portrait of Columbus with just 
such eyes looking from his face. He was in- 
tent on discovering new worlds, which Field 
has made one with the old. Here, side 
by side, are Grant and Lee. This picture of 
Grant was taken in the field, and looks as 
though he bad settled himself into a com- 
mittee of ways and means to pound down the 
rebellion, not by stratagem or finesse or man- 
agement or flanking positions, but by solid, 
persistent, obstinate blows. Lee is worthy of 
his foe—a man exhaustless in resource, but 
his right arm, Jackson, lay in the grave, and 
rarely has Death gathered to his embrace a 
purer soul. . 

Turn we to this bevy of fair women. Here 
stands Harriet Beecher Stowe beside her 
great brother, and her brow and eyes seem to 
me as those of an angel in their clear, far 
insight. She sees infinitely more beauty in 
the sky and in the field than this queenly 
Letitia Buonaparte, and knows just how to 
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give all who have ears to hear and eyes to 
see the bright visions that throng her brain. 
I try to picture her brother preaching to this 
assembled crowd. Plato would say, “We 
will hear thee again of this matter.” “ Hor- 
ace” (our Horace) would doubtless nestle his 
chin down into his necktie and seem to be 
asleep, but give a most vivid and perfect re- 
port of every thought and every expression. 
This modern Asculapius, who has looked 
five years of his life through the microscope, 
would not say, but he would think, “ I can 
not see it in my lens.” (Does cultivating the 
physical vision darken the spiritual? is not 
the eye of faith as real as the eye of flesh ?) 
Lord Bacon would listen with perfect delight, 
and when he went home read over the inim- 
itable prayers for illumination scattered all 
through his works, and change a word here 
and there, careful reviser that he was. Frank- 
lin would listen attentively and blandly, and 
keep on in his faith of forty years’ standing. 
Talleyrand would be vastly entertained, and 
wonder how a man should use words so forc- 
ibly to express rather than to conceal his 
meaning. Vanderbilt would listen and keep 
on revolving his mighty financial schemes, 
Thomas Carlyle would be as truly benefited 
as any man here; nearly all his life he has 
known that he had a stomach, and this 
knowledge has made him take gloomy views 
of everything. Life he calls “a prickly, bit- 
ter-rinded, stone-fruit, whereof the fewest 
have ever found the kernel ;” and he would 
be equally delighted and benefited with the 
cheerful, hopeful, buoyant faith of the great 
orator of Plymouth pulpit. 

A great deal may be learned by special 
groupings. Take, for example, military 
men. Put Cesar, Napoleon, Frederick the 
Great, Gustavus Adolphus, and Wallenstein 
together; the points in which each general 
excelled will stand right out. Make a col- 
lection of scientists, of editors, of authors, 
of physicians, or take the masters in each 
department of art, science, literature, philo- 
sophy, and group them together. Each face 
will reflect light upon every other, and in the 
multitude of illuminations traits, apparently 
hidden, will stand out, and the characters of 
each reveal themselves with unmistakable 
accuracy. A group of family friends fur- 
nishes much profitable food for reflection and 





discussion, A thoughtful and cultivated ob- 
server of faces can easily see what matches 
have been judicious and what unfortunate, 
and trace in children the results of want of 
judgment in the proper mating of the par- 
ents, or see with equal clearness what unions 
have been in the nature of things most pro- 
ductive of happy results. We venture the 
remark here that marriage is what it was 
designed to be only when in contracting it 
the interests of the succeeding generation 
are carefully considered. 

In these days of cheap photographs every- 
body can afford a picture-gallery. Instead 
of putting five or ten cents into candy ora 
cigar, invest it in a face, and in a few years you 
may gather around you every great man and 
woman of this and past ages. You may see, 
“not as in a glass darkly, but face to face,” 
how virtue evermore stamps her own; how 
vice leaves its trail on souls that seem born 
for glorious destinies ; how misfortune tangles 
in its folds even the most gifted, and how 
some unworthy reap a glorious fortune that 
should have crowned their toiling prede- 
cessors. You will see how, within certain 
limits, “all things are possible” to the aspir- 
ant, and how important it is that each indi- 
vidual, by careful self-study, should know 
those limits that he may fight to purpose, 
and “not as one that beats the air.” Full 
of inspiration, of comfort, of stimulus, of 
warning, of encouragement is this picture- 
gallery of ours. These men and women are 
our brothers and sisters ; they wrestled even 
as we do with ignorance, with disaster, with 
bereavement, with outrageous fortune, and 
the brave souls have conquered. 


“For if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her.” 


Nors.—In our New Puysiognomy we have given 
nearly a th d lik , of precisely the classes 
named above. We have given groups of clergymen, re- 
presentative of the leading denominations ; groups of 
pugilists ; of warriors; of surgeons; of inventors; of 
discoverers; of philosophers ; of statesmen ; of orators; 
of actors; of poets; musicians; artists, etc., which is, 
in addition to the descriptive reading matter, equal to an 
extensive album, and well adapted to every drawing-room 
center-table. 
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IMPERTINENT curiosity proceeds from the undue : 


activity of the perceptive organs, just as thievery 
results from the over activity of Acquisitiveness. 


To be intelligent we must be observing; to be 
wise we must cultivate our reason. D. 
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SKETCHES FROM DAILY LIFE.—No. 8. 


AMICABLE vs. HOSTILE DISPUTE; CRUELTY AND KINDNESS—ILLUSTR ATED. 
— = 


OTWITHSTANDING the facility with 
which people use the aphorism, “It 
takes all sorts of people to make a world,” 
there are very few who are good students 





Fig. 1—AN AmIcaBLE DISPUTE. 


enough of human character to appreciate the 
marked differences which exist in the mental 
endowments of those with whom they associ- 
ate from day to day. 

We often find intelligent persons comment- 
ing upon the acts of others, with many ex- 
pressions of wonder ; and after an exchange 
of remarks, they usually wind up with an 
ejaculation of this tenor, “ After all, no one 
knows what he would do under similar cir- 
cumstances,” Of course no one absolutely 
knows what would be the line of conduct 
pursued by himelf or others in a situation of 
peculiar stress or emergency, but one’s organi- 
zation, temperamentally and cerebrally, being 
well understood, his probable action in a pro- 
posed case, could be predicated with no 
small degree of confidence. 

If apples grow on apples trees, and grapes 
are produced by the vine; and if the quality 
of the apples or the grapes may he greatly 
changed by the processes of grafting or bud- 
ding, and that, too, by the skillful horticul- 
turist in calm assurance that his expectations 
shall be realized, why may we not expect that 
this or that type of human organization will 
be productive of this or that type of mani- 
festation? Like produces like. This is a 





law of nature, and however much the modi- 
fying effect of circumstances may be preached, 
organization will assert itself. 

When we look over the long roll of great 
men, we are struck with the salient fact that 
those who have written their names among 
the highest are men who fought against cir- 
cumstances, men who did not find opportuni- 
ties ready for use, but carved them out of the 
hard and hostile experiences of their lives. 
The waves which bore them on to fortune 
were waves set in motion by the rocks of en- 
ergy which their own hands cast upon the 
sea of endeavor. They were not stirred into 
activity by some benign fate, tenderly com- 
miserating their earnest and patient endeavy- 
ors. No; the success and fame which were 
won, were but the natural and positive re- 
sults of matured mental experience and un- 
flinching industry. 

Men have different ways of speaking and 
working ; in fact, as has often been intimated 
in these pages, character is expressed in every 
word and action. There are some who speak 
with a smooth, easy, genial grace which 
wins the hearer; the tone is one of kindness 





Fig. 2—Hostite Disa@REEMENT. 


and forbearance. Such men may engage in 
very earnest discussion with others who are 
diametrically opposed in opinion, yet the con- 
troversy, though protracted, continues in 
calmness and candor. In our first illustration 
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we have an instance of something of the sort. 
Perhaps our friend on the right has called at 
the counting-room of our friend on the left, 
to hdjust some matter of difference. The 
latter is apparently giving his version of the 
case, while the former is listening attentively 
to it. Men of this stamp in the great world 
of commerce are they who build up great 
houses and maintain them with success, 
through eras of contraction and financial de- 
pression. They believe in amicable adjust- 
ment of difficulties, avoiding, if possible, re- 
course to the uncertain strife and delay of 
the law; and we think that they are about 
right. 

How different, on the other hand, is the 
conduct of the class of men represented in 
our second engraving. ‘ When Greek meets 





Fig. 3—Kinpness AND CRUELTY. 


Greek then comes the tug of war.” One recurs, 
in examining these subjects, to the absurd 
epigram of an “irresistible body meeting an 
immovable one.” On one side is Mr. Com- 
bative, excited, up in arms, and ready to pitch 
in. On the other side is Mr. Irascible Stead- 
fast, who, though not so much disposed to 
act yet, will not yield an inch to the assail- 
ant. The war of words which we can im- 
agine to be going on between them, results 
in little else than harsh epithets and menaces. 
The combatants separate with as little friend- 
ly feeling for one another as disposition to 
settle the matter of difference. Both having 
large Combativeness, the irritating reproaches 
with which one opened the business on which 
he had come, arouses the indignant opposi- 





tion of the other, and the chasm of difficulty 
is but widened by the interview. 

In some business houses there is said to 
be a “fighting partner,” whose office it is to 
attend to troublesome customers. He is gen- 
erally spoken of as a man of robust physical 
vigor, and constitutionally indisposed to ac- 
cept insult or aggrievance from any one, 
Would it not be better for the interest of such 
houses to intrust the adjustment of differences 
wherein more or less disagreeable contro- 
versy is expected to persons of genial, for- 
bearing, kindly dispositions, associated with 
a fair degree of talking ability. Such aman 
as appears on the right in our third engray- 
ing, if possessed of a business education, 
would be well adapted to the place of a “ fight- 
ing” partner. There would, however, be but 
little fight under his administration, even in 
the more serious cases of disagreement, al- 
though, as evinced, in the illustration, he 
would not fear to “take the bull by the 
horns,” 

Philanthropy is needed as much in the 
sphere of business as in any other sphere of 
life. Some of our practical men are disposed 
to regard philanthropy as a feature of en- 
thusiasm, merely, and not to be considered at 
all in business hours. Now, philanthropy, as 
its name implies, is nothing more than broth- 
erly love or kindness, and no sphere, no pur- 
suit exempt us from its exercise. The busi- 
ness man may be on his way to the bank in 
hot haste to dispatch some important duty, 
but should he possess the element of benevo- 
lence in large degree, he could scarcely for- 
bear stopping a moment to reprove brutality 
of the sort illustrated in the engraving. 

Now mark the contrast between those 
two persons. The brute crops out all over the 
miserable torturer of the poor dumb beast; 
crazed he may be with rum, but nevertheless 
the element of Destructiveness is strong with- 
in him, and, unfortunately, he has never had 
the ameliorating influences of good training 
and good associations. In some pvor speci- 
mens of humanity the sentiment of kindness 
appears to have become so overgrown with 
the horny weeds of hardness and brutality, 
that they know not how to be pleasant in 
voice or manner. Fo annoy and persecute 
afford them enjoyment in the degree that the 
annoyance or persecution is productive of 
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suffering. They delight in the bloody con- 
tests of the ring and pit, and usually some 
sudden violence terminates their warped ca- 
reer. How utterly unappreciative must a be- 
ing of the type represented in the last en- 


as 


graving be of the tender sentiment so warmly 
uttered by Cowper, in the familiar lines, 
“I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man who needlessly scts 
foot upon a worm.” 


™ 
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—_ gentleman has @ large body and a 
large brain. Weighing nearly 200 pounds, 
and standing six feet high, possessed of an 


He has good digestion and excellent circula- 
tion. His frame is ample, his muscles finely 
developed, and he has that balance and harmo- 
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ardent temperament, sustained by ample 
strength, he is qualified to accomplish a great 
deal of hard work with both brain and body. 
He is very large in the chest, indicating great 
breathing power to vitalize amply his blood. 





ny of body which indicate facility of motion, 
rapidity of action, and decided strength. If 
he were devoted to manual labor, there would 
be few men of his size and weight that 
would be his equal in power to accomplish 
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rapidly and accurately the labor in hand. His 
head measures about 24 inches, and is amply 
sustained by his large and well-knit body. 
‘The base of his brain, as a whole, is large, giv- 
ing him force of character, courage to grapple 
with difficulty, strong social impulses, and that 
kind of drive-ahead energy which knows no 
such word as fail. 

His perceptive intellect is well developed. 
His quick observation, his power to analyze 
and criticise, are remarkable. He has excellent 
descriptive power. His Language is large 
enough to give freedom of expression, espe- 
cially when supplemented and sustained by so 
strong a development of the faculties which 
generate thought, imagination, and emotion. 

He has a very fertile intellect. He gathers 
facts more rapidly than most men, and has that 
reasoning and analytical power which enables 
him to sift facts, co-ordinate and arrange them 
so rapidly that the results of his reasoning 
seem to be almost intuitive. 

He reads character at a glance, and is well 
adapted to comprehend strangers, and so ad- 
dress himself to them as to command their at- 
tention and respect, and at the same time 
mold and control them. 

He has Imitation and Ideality large, and 
these give him fine dramatic talent. He “ suits 
the action to the word,” and the word to the 
action. His Mirthfulness is very large, giving 
him a keen sense of the ludicrous, and the 
power to use invective and sarcasm in respect 
to that which he wishes to scourge through the 
world. 

If he were a lawyer he would take a first 
rank at the bar. His impulsive energy makes 
him restless and uneasy, and ordinary legal 
practice would be too slow to suit him. His 
large Benevolence would make him anywhere 
a philanthropist. He desires to serve and as- 
sist; at the same time he has the tendency to 
control and command. 

His Veneration is not large enough to make 
him subservient to mere precedent or antiquat- 
ed customs, He is very likely to break through 
the restraints and circumscriptions of prece- 





dent. He is very ambitious. His Approba- 
tiveness is large enough to give him a yearning 
for notoriety, and a keen sense of the vaiue of 
the respect and confidence of his fellow-men. 
He is cautious without being timid; affection- 
ate and friendly, able to win and persuade, as 
well as to convince and command. 

He would have made an excellent engineer 
or architect. In fact, a head of that size and 
ample development might secure a good posi- 
tion in almost any vocation; but with his 
clear and strong intellect, his fertile imagina- 
tion, his dramatic power, his ambition, his so- 
cial nature, and his force of character, he ought 
to be an orator, and with his voice mold the 
masses and win success and reputation. 


In the latter part of the year 1832 the subject 
of this sketch was born. Ten years only had 
elapsed when his mother died. Then James 
went away to live, or, as termed in those days, 
was “bound out;” but, as it proved a few 
years later, “ outward bound,” for he found the 
pulse of his master did not beat with his own, 
and they were not congenial spirits. The 
naturally quick perceptive faculties of James 
admonished him that he must be moving, so 
he left his master. Subsequently he was at 
home with his father, and, as time wore along, 
he saw a world just ahead of him with which 
he desired to become acquainted, and to grasp 
it he decided to leave his father’s roof that he 
might carve out for himself something substan- 
tial for the future; and his purpose has been 
successfully accomplished. 

He worked himself through college in a way 
that few students have been obliged to do— 
using odd spells to the best advantage, doing 
odd jobs—in fact, any respectable business he 
could secure that would pay his way. 

Mr. Sanford believes in the fact that “ travel 
is one of the purest and most profitable enjoy- 
ments of which an intelligent human being can 
partake,” and for nearly a score of years he has 
been striving to familiarize himself with our 
globe by personal observation. Having made 
three distinct circuits of the earth, besides 
studying the manners, customs, and habits of 
different nations and races of people, he is 
abundantly able to cast a large amount of light 
over the general horizon of literature and true 
knowledge. 

For awhile he was in the Southern States; 
thence he proceeded to South America, where 
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he found pleasure in learning the ways of the 
people, or watching the condor on the cliffs of 
the 4-ades, treading the banks of the Orinoco, 
or viewing the birds of plumage in a Brazilian 
forest. 

From South America he went to Mexico, 
visited the principal cities, viewed the Cordil- 
leras, and climbed the wonderful Popocatapetl. 
This was in 1852; the same year he visited the 
West Indies. 

He was in Paris when the Republic was 
proclaimed, and the great battle of Sedan 
fought, and until after the flight of the Em- 
press. Turning westward, he re-crossed the 
ocean and the American continent, descended 
the Western Slope of the Sierras, and dipped 
into the briny Pacific—by way of the Golden 
Gate—thence over the wave to Japan. After 
“doing” up Japan, our friend next finds his 
way within the confines of China, where the 
Pagoda, the river valleys, tea plant, indigo, 
and camphor trees abound, and where such 
names as Rang-tee-Kiang, Kin-Cha-Kiang, 
Chang-Chu-fu, Ching-tu-fu, fell upon the trav- 
eler’s ears. This is truly the land of pig-tailed, 
grease-be-drabbled, rat, cat, and puppy eating 
humanity —the land of cruelty, revolting to 
God's creatures. 

Our traveler continues his peregrinations 
and is on the Malay Peninsula, under an al- 
most vertical sun, where a walking staff pro- 
duces no shadow. It is supposed that all who 
can remain here one year are proof against all 
diseases. Then he traverses the great Indian 
Ocean and Bengal Bay to the Island of Ceylon, 
which Mr. Sanford calls, and very correctly, 
too, the “ Gem Island of the East,” where ele- 
phants live and cinnamon groves abound. 

In due time, by his untiring activity, he is on 
the shelving banks of the historical and geo- 
graphical Ganges, where crocodiles used to 
feed on babies. The mighty Himalayas are 
farther to the north. The Valley of the Ganges 
is left behind, and, by bunghy cart, palanquin, 
and railway, he is conveyed through the heart 
of Western India to Bombay. 

He approaches the barren rocks and rugged 
headlands of the land of Mohammed, and the 
land where the Samiel sweeps over the Ara- 
bian sands toward Bagdad, and where the 
tombs of Abu-Beker, Omar, Fatima, Ibrahim, 
and the prophet of Arabia, and where more 
than thirty-six centuries ago Yarab succeed- 
ed his father in the Kingdom of Yemen. 

Passing along, Mr. Sanford reaches the val- 
ley of the Nile, and the Pyramids stand before 
him like old friends of former years; thence 





to the Bible lands, so rich in historical treas- 
ures, and where the appellations Judah, Beth- 
lehem, Dead Sea, Mount Hermon, Hor, Ebal, 
Carmel, are familiar to the readers of Sacred 
History. Then he stood on the spot where 
Scripturre says Christ wept over the City of Je- 
rusalem. Turkey and her Mosques, Greece and 
the Acropolis, Temple of Theseus, Areopagus, 
Parthenon, greet this man of the world. He 
still gathers flowers along his pathway, and on 
teaching the Italian Peninsula, the city of 
Romulus is not forgotten, with its wonderful 
ruins, What interest have we found in view- 
ing Nero’s palace—Diocletion as it was—the 
Arches of Titus and Constantine, the miles of 
ancient walls and aqueducts—the Catacombs 
of the dead generations, and Coliseum, with 
the once hungry lions and fighting gladiators. 

And thus he continued his travels and ex- 
plorations, until, returning to America, he gave 
himself to the work of addressing the public 
as a lecturer on the scenes and incidents of his 
journeyings. He has acquired a considerable 
reputation, especially in the West, for ability 
as a speaker, and deserves much credit for the 
aid contributed by him in diffusing, in his pop- 
ular and attractive way, a knowledge of foreign 
lands among our people. 
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THE WORLD’S NEED OF YOU. 
BY J. A. BEECHER, 


Tue world is moving slowly on, 
In weariness and anxious pain, 
To reach the time, so long foretold, 
When truth o’er all the earth shall reign. 


She calls on you, my noble friend, 
Who feel a thrill of honest pride 

For every triumph that is her’s— 
To lend a hand, to breast the tide. 


Why should we wait, and wish, and sigh 
For all that’s high and pure and right, 
When man’s great pressing need, ’tis plain, 

Demands of us our fullest might ? 


Oh, brother! hold not longer back, 

Stay not thy strong and helping hand, 
Let want no longer wait for thee— 

Go join the world’s great working band. 


If this in earnest thou wilt do, 
Be sure thy heart will sweetly say— 
And even men shall speak it too— 
“He helped to bring the better day.” 


In God’s good time that day will come, 
Though we may not foretell its truth, 

But working, each onc in his place, 
Will bring its glory on the earth, 
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The soul, the mother of deep fears, of bigh hopes infinite ; 
Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.— Mrs. Hemans. 





DREAMS—THEIR SIGNIFICANCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BY ALBAN V. ELLIOTT. 


HE article in the May number on dreams 
is not only interesting as furnishing ex- 
amples of unconscious thought or cerebration, 
but is also interesting on account of its clear- 
ness of detail, by which a finer line can be 
drawn between that class of dreams—pro- 
phetic in their character—and the ordinary 
dreaming in slumber; besides, it opens a door 
oy which the experience of others can be 
added to weigh for or against the molecular 
theory of Huxley, or the mere theories of 
any other man, on so interesting and pro- 
found a subject as the relation of mind to 
matter. 

For a long time I have studied the subject 
of dreams, and have used myself as the in- 
strument by and through which my observa- 
tions have mostly been made, and the deduc- 
tions and conclusions I have arrived at are 
from my own experience mainly. Without 
referring to the physiological or anatomical 
properties of the brain, I will state that I am 
of the opinion that unconscious thought is of 
a two-fold character. The first, and by far the 
most frequent, cause of dreams is a reaction, 
so to speak, of the physical and mental impres- 
sions experienced at any time anterior to the 
dream, or may-hap occurring at the time, and 
from which the dream takes its character; 
and if the cause is not sufficient to awaken 
the sleeper, the dream is modified, and con- 
forms to the new and changing impressions 
conveyed tothe brain. Hence the incoherence 
and changes often experienced in dreams. 
Different conditions of the body or mind may 
so affect and impress themselves on the brain, 
that although at the time of going to sleep 
a person might be in a tranquil condition, yet 
the subject, let it be bodily suffering or men- 
tal anxiety, will assert itself afterward, and 
instead of enjoying rest in slumber, he will 
be working or suffering the mental problems 
or the physical pain of the day before ina 





restless and feverish dream. This class of 
dreams is entirely physical. A diseased liver, 
a full stomach, an undue proportion of blood 
flowing to the head, lying on one’s back, etc., 
all have their influence, and lend sometimes 
horror to the dream-life of the unhappy 
sleeper. Dreams of this nature are, as it 
were, the reverberating echoes of previous 
physical sensations, 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


I will attempt to illustrate this class from 
my own experience. At one time, not many 
years ago, while living on the banks of the 
Hudson, I thought a steam yacht a diverting 
and useful thing to have, and had one built to 
my fancy. It was very neat, graceful, but, like 
some others of the kind, was very hard to 
manage. Her engine would get out of order 
frequently, and as it was located in a very 
close ahd cramped situation I was compelled, 
when it needed repairs, to work it by lying at 
full length on a seat with my head close 
down against the boiler. In this position in 
very warm weather, and often in momentary 
fear of an explosion, I was forced to remain 
for several minutes at a time. Take her 
altogether, she was a very unfortunate invest- 
ment, and gave me much anxiety and labor 
instead of the pleasure I had anticipated. 
However, I succeeded, at some pecuniary sac- 
rifice, in getting a divorce from her, and was 
happier thereafter. I did not feel the effects 
of so unnatural a position and the result in 
congesting my brain until sometime after- 
ward, when every night, for over six months, I 
would have in dream form a most vivid real- 
ization of my worst experiences while on the 
yacht, but always varied in detail, and so 
seemingly real were my feelings and anxieties, 
that on waking I could always remember the 
dream, and suffered the effects of a violent 
headache the next day. 
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A YACHT PARTY, 

Last summer I took a party of friends on 
a yachting excursion through the Sound to 
Block Island, Montauk Point, and out upon 
the Atlantic Ocean. The vessel I had was 
but a small open boat, built and rigged 
smartly, quite piratical-looking, but very nar- 
row and iow, and not at all seaworthy. We 
had but a chart and compass, and as I was 
the only one on board conversant with nav- 


‘igation, the whole care and responsibility 


thus rested on me, and I was in constant 
dread of rocks when near the shore, and of 
being swamped if caught outside in a storm. 
As no one could relieve me at the helm, I suf- 
fered much for want of sleep. We met with 
rough weather sometimes, and on one occa- 
sion had our starboard fore-shroud carried 
away, besides having the forward deck rip- 
ped up. Being then nearly full of water, and 
miles out to sea, and the wind high, I felt 
the peril of our condition, but, the wind 
moderating, we reached the land in safety. 
The excitement and anxiety I underwent 
during the cruise stamped their impressions 
on my brain, but did not develop a realizing 
sense of the fact for several weeks after, and 
not until I was settled and living quietly at 
home in Philadelphia. There in my dream- 
ing hours, every night for a long time, the 
scenes of our cruise would reoccur as in the 


steam yacht case, always varied, but dif- 


fering from that in being mostly of a pleas- 


: ing character, always vivid and realistic of 


sailing on the clear and placid waters, the 
gentle cool breeze fanning our cheeks, and at 
sunset we would pass into some pleasant 
harbor for moorings. But at other times, 
owing, perhaps, to the position of my head or 
body, the realities of a storm and its attending 
phenomena would take possession of the 
dream sphere, and I would sometimes awake 
and find myself upright in bed. One night I 
felt so much concern about the fore-shroud 
that in the dream I got up out of bed and went 
toa window, the curtain of which I regarded 
as the fore-sail, when I was awakened and 
saved, perhaps, some dangerous somnambulis- 
tic experience. At sea, when a boy, I was at 
one time over a week without food, and in 
my fitful sleeping moments then enjoyed 
visions of the most delicious viands spread 
out before me, and of them I seemed to eat 





and eat, but even in my dream I could never 
be satiated; so on awakening I only felt the 
worse off for the aggravation. 

If I sleep with my arm resting over my 
heart, my dream will prove of a bloody charac- 
ter. The brute creation are also subject to 
dreams of the physical class. I have seen the 
deer-hound, after a long chase, when asleep, 
yelp and bark in a most determined manner ; 
and who has not been amused while listening 
to the dreaming pranks of the house dog as 
he lies curled up before the fire? 

There is another class of dreams far more 
interesting, mysterious, and subtile than those 
we have considered. We can properly call 
them psychological, as they relate more par- 
ticularly to the soul or spirit of man. In my 
opinion this class can not be fully compre- 
hended by our finite mind ; they belong to 
the unseen, underlying force pertaining to 
man’s spirit-nature. Neither can the subject 
be measured, weighed, or analyzed in the la- 
boratory of the chemist, but there is none the 
less of truth in their mysterious phenomena 
notwithstanding. The brain is the sensitive 
instrument of our will and of our vital ex- 
istence, and through which our inmost senses 
operate. All that is of this earth is earthly, 
and all intelligence and phenomena coming 
from another sphere must of necessity operate 
through the conditions and laws of this. The 
prophecies in the Bible were generally express- 
ed through prophets, or in dreams or visions, 

This subject opens up to us so vast a field 
of psychological thought and analogy—in- 
cluding clairvoyance, obsession, etc.; that 
space, being a party in interest, must be con- 
sulted. I wish to prove, as well as the limit- 
ed space of a magazine article will allow, the 
possibility of the brain being made suscept- 
ible of impressions during sleep, or at some 
other quiescent period from some source other 
than from the individual himself. 

WILL AND CONSCIOUSNESS, 

Physical science teaches us that electricity 
can be passed through a man and exhibit 
force outside of him; he is then but a me- 
dium, a conductor operated upon by another 
intelligence, In sleep the will and conscious- 
ness are passive, and the brain of the sleeper 
is then a better instrument for the reception 
of impressions from, we will say, superna- 
tural intelligences, and the person so impress- 
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ed, on awakening, can not immediately, unless 
by experience, distinguish those impressions 
from ordinary dreams, except that, perhaps, 
he will find in his dream he is referred to as 
in the third person. There are too many au- 
thentic accounts of dreams of this character 
(prophetic or psychological) to need any 
special reference to them here. Both in the 
Old and New Testament most of the super- 
natural communications to man were receiv- 
edin this way. Was it not through a dream 
that Egypt was saved in the time of Joseph 
from dire famine ? and did not Daniel inter- 
pret the prophetic dreams of Nebuchadnez- 
zar? Was not Joseph warned and guided 
by his dreams in the preservation of the 
infant Christ ? 

But as in the old time, there are only cer- 
tain persons gifted with an organism adapted 
to receive this kind of impressions, and then, 
as they are but instruments, they can of them- 
selves have no control in the matter. I do 
not claim to be privileged, but have found 
certain dreams, of which I took no especial 
note at the time, so truthful in detail as re- 
gards people and places of which I had no 
previous knowledge, that it would be hard 
for me to realize in my waking moments 
afterward that I had not had an actual con- 
scious experience of them before. 

One morning, while on board the steam- 
ship Arago, on her way to Hilton Head, 8. C., 
during the war, I awoke from sleep retaining 
distinctly the memory of a dream. There 
was nothing remarkable about it, only every- 
thing in it appeared so natural and life-like. 
I dreamed that the steamer had arrived at her 
dock ; there was the usual commotion at- 
tending such an event, sailors hauling on 
ropes, officers of the ship giving orders, the 
all-pervading din occasioned by the escaping 
steam, passengers, consisting mostly of offi- 
cers and soldiers, returning from furlough, 
crowded near, and on the bulwark nearest 
the shore, a few of the more dignified and 
higher-ranked officers keeping their seats at 
the cabin door ; the low, white line of shore, 
the row of government sheds, the fort, 
the general’s head-quarters, the dock at 
which we were being made fast, with its 
crowd of eager expectants looking for 
friends, news, or a drink to be had on the 
sly in the steward’s pantry, the sprinkling of 





dusky faces among the crowd, all were as 
distinct as a tableau, and yet it did not 
seem that I was a part of it, although I saw 
myself standing with a group of officers 
awaiting the placing of the gang-plank. The 
steamer was at last secure, a crowd came on 
board from the dock. I noticed them, but es- 
pecially an officer, who seemed to be looking 
for some one. He was directed to the person 
I knew to be myself. I noticed his appear- 
ance in every respect. He introduced him- 
self to me as the officer to whom I had been 
sent under orders of the War Department. I 
saw myself going with him off the vessel 
along the dock to his quarters, where were 
congregated the subordinate officers of his 
department, and to whom I was introduced. 
The faces of all I remembered I had never 
seen, nor had I ever heard any of them 
described. The scene then seemed to change, 
and, becoming obscure and incoherent, was 
not retained by my memory. This dream oc- 
curred three days before we actually did 
arrive, and in every particular, even to the 
color and shape of the beard of the officer I 
was sent to relieve, and to the appearance of 
the subordinate officers with whom I was di-j 
rectly associated for months after, was the 
dream confirmed. I felt at the time as if 
going through a performance after a rehear- 
sal, the scene was so familiar. Of course the 
whole thing—dream and realization—was 
but trivial ; there was no apparent object in 
the dream, and my after-experience was not 
influenced by it. It was simply casual, but 
I think was governed by the same laws as all 
of this class. What those laws are, and how 
they relate to material things, is for us here, 
if we can, or in the rolling years of eternity, 
todiscover. We have as yet but the shadow 
cast before the substance, but in time the 
soul or the essence of things, and the subtile 
laws that underlie and govern the known 
laws of matter will be better understood. 
We see as through a glass darkly, and grope 
in perplexing uncertainties for the truth. But 
in God’s good time, the things that seem so 
inexplicable to us now will be a wonder only® 
as they prove, as in other proven and de- 
monstrated facts of science in the past, how 
simple and economical are His laws, and how 
blind and spiritually idiotic are his creatures 
with all their vaunted attainments, 
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A WONDERFUL BOOK. 

What a wonderful book is the book of na- 
ture! The more we study its pages the more 
dumbfounded we become. We are hardly in 
the preface yet—not much past the title- 
page, and every word and every letter open 
up new worlds of thought and instruction. 
The mind grows dizzy in contemplation of its 
magnitude, and yet we are beginning to see 
—but very indistinctly—the oneness of the 
grand panorama of creation. God is not an 
arbitrary schoolmaster, giving us studies 
beyond our comprehension, but unfolds to us 





little by little of his truths, according as our 
capacity is developed to receive them. All 
honor be to those who are endeavoring to 
lift man from his worm-like earth sphere toa 
better knowledge of himself, his destiny, and 
his God. They who would be beacon-lights 
of progress must ever be watchful, and keep 
their lamps trimmed and furnished with good 
and pure oil, so that the weary voyager on 
life’s perplexing sea may be guided safely 
through the fogs of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, and from the rocks of sectarianism and 
the shoals of infidelity to the clear and tran- 
quil waters of the harborof knowledge. 
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JOHN STUART MILL. 


HIS eminent publicist died at Avignon, 

in the South of France, where he had 

made a residence for the benefit of his health. 

He was the son of James Mill, a Scotchman, 

who wrote a history of British India, a work 

on political economy, and held an important 
office under the old 


the retirement of the Examiner, he was 
placed at the head of the department. He 
was understood to have energetically assisted 
the directors in opposing the measure for the 
transfer of the India Government to the 
Crown, which was carried in 1858. He was 

offered by Lord 





East India Com- 
pany. He was born 
in London, May 20, 
1806, and was edu- 
cated at home by 
his father. In 1820 
he went to France, 
where he resided 
for upward of a 
year, making him- 
self master of the 
French language, 
and occasionally at- 
tending public lec- 
tures on science, In 
1823 he entered the 
India House and be- 
came a clerk in the 
Examiner's office, 
where his father was 








Stanley a seat at the 
new Indian Coun- 
cil, but declined on 
account of poor 
health, and retired 
from office the same 
year on a compen- 
sating allowance, 
Mr. Mill became 
an author at a very 
early age, and be- 
sides a considerable 
amount of period- 
ical writing, pro- 
duced many im- 
portant works. His 
first publications 
consisted of articles 
in the Westminster 
Review, and in 1827 








Assistant Examin- 
er. For 33 years he 
continued to be occupied in the department of 
the office named the Political, or the transac- 
tions of the company with the native States, 
although he occasionally acted in other de- 
partments, as of Public Works and Education. 
In 1831 he was appointed Assistant Examin- 
er, and he held that office till 1856, when, on 








edited Bentham’s 
work entitled, “ Ra- 
tionale of Judicial Evidence.” He took part 
in the discussions that followed the Revolu- 
tion of 1880 in France, and the Reform Bill 
movement in England, and from 1835 to 1840 
was editor of the London and Westminster 
Review, wherein many articles of his own ap- 
peared. In 1843 he published his “ System 
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of Logic;” in 1844, “ Essays on some Unset- 
tled Questions of Political Economy;” in 
1848, “The Principles of Political Econo- 
my;” in 1859, an essay on “Liberty;” in 
1860, a selection from his contributions to 
reviews, under the title of “ Discussions and 
Dissertations;” in 1863, a small work on 
“ Utilitarianism,” and later an essay entitled 
“The Subjection of Woman.” In 1865 the 
Liberal electors of Westminister, one of the 
metropolitan boroughs, proposed Mr. Mill as 
candidate for Parliament. He was opposed 
by the Hon. Robert Grosvenor, who made 
Liberal professions, and exercised great in- 
fluence as a property owner. Leaving the 
conduct of the election to his friends, Mr. 
Mill did little more than attend a few meet- 
ings, where, after giving a brief address, he 
would invite any one who wished to learn 
his opinions on current topics to submit his 
questions. This invitation was readily ac- 
cepted, and he was plied with inquiries, 
which he answered with a manly candor. 
When the votes were counted, to the surprise 
of every one it was found that the wealthy 
candidate was beaten, and Mill was elected 
a member of the House of Commons. Dur- 
ing the three years of his Parliamentary ca- 





reer, Mr. Mill attained great distinction and 
popularity. He supported the Liberal meas- 
ures, except the ballot, and was one of the 
most active advocates of woman suffrage. 

Mr. Mill had made Avignon his residence 
after his wife had died there, and, amid its 
picturesque surroundings and genial climate, 
completed some of his later works. 

The perceptive and practical faculties are 
very largely indicated in the portrait of Mr. 
Mill. His features are bold and of a pecu- 
liarly definite type, expressive of a positive- 
ness of character which is rarely to be met 
with. We have read analyses of his mental 
composition in which he was characterized 
as a visionary in much of his metaphysical 
writings. But his organization does not 
warrant us in approving such analyses; we 
would rate him as a practicalist of an ex- 
treme order, and his writings, flavored though 
they are with the warmth of a strong, 
emotional nature, and refined with the im- 
press of a very delicate temperament, espe- 


cially those on logic and political economy, 
evidence his close scrutiny of men and man- 
ners. His early education in France colored 
his life, impressing it with that dash of ro- 
mance which some critics of his works are 
disposed to make much of. 


—— 99 


A SHORT CONVERSATION 


ON SUPERSTITIOUS SIGNS. 


BY PAUL ROBERTS, 


wife is, in general, an enlightened 

and devout woman ; yet she is an 
inveterate believer in omens, which, as I try 
to persuade her, are under the ban of enlight- 
enment, and which her church, as she, of 
course, owns, makes a subject of confession. 
With all I can do, however, and with all she 
herself can do, she can not throw off the chains 
of this petty superstition, thoughtlessly cast on 
her in childhood, it may have been, by some 
nurse’s gossip, and as thoughtlessly riveted 
in girlhood by the gossip of young compan- 
ions. However put on, the work has been 
well done, bidding fair to defy its undoing. 
Nevertheless, I hammer at these chains now 
and then, after the fashion exemplified in the 
following conversation, which, though it did 
Mrs. R. no perceptible good, may have a bet- 
ter effect with others, whose associations in 





this relation have not become inseparable. 
Hence I venture to report it. 

Mrs. R. Oh, Paul! I have seen the new 
moon over my left shoulder again! No good 
luck for us under this moon. I’m #0 sorry ! 

Mr. R. Why, my dear Mary, will you per- 
sist in this miserable slavery to signs, which, 
after all, are signs of nothing but your own 
folly? Aside from the mental misery it may 
occasion you, what possible difference can it 
make to our fortunes whether you first see 
the new moon over your left shoulder or 
your right? Such a trifling accident can 
have in itself no significance one way or the 
other. Pray, do give heed to reason. 

Mrs. R. The significance of this “trifling 
accident,” as you call] it, may depend on sub- 
tile causes lying behind the curtain of our 
ignorance. We don't know everything, Paul. 
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Mr. R. Very true; but that is no reason 
why we should believe everything that we 
don’t know. If it were, what chimera could 
we reasonably dispute? Your argument 
proves nothing, because it proves too much. 

Mrs. R. But there stands the fact ; I never 
in my life saw the new moon over my left 
shoulder that I didn’t have bad luck before 
a month passed. 

Mr. R. Did you ever keep a faithful record 
of your whole life within a considerable 
period, with a view of testing this point ? 

Mrs. R. No; but I can’t remember a single 
instance in which the sign ever failed. 

Mr. R. Memory is not always trustworthy ; 
and, besides, it is much more likely, under 
such circumstances, to treasure up the bad 
luck than the good, though the latter exceed 
the former. The bad you would naturally 
notice in connection with the sign; the good 
you would as naturally overlook in that rela- 
tion. Good luck generally explains itself. 
If you consider the matter rationally, you 
will conclude that the fact does not stand 
there at all, but, on the contrary, that good 
and bad luck, with which our web of life is 
checkered, happen without the slightest rela- 
tion to your signs, except that relation of ac- 
cidental coincidence which must obtain 
more or less in a world, all of whose events 
that do not occur at the same time, occur ne- 
cessarily in succession. But the mere fact 
that one event follows another does not prove 
that the latter is the cause or sign of the 
former. If it did, philosophizing would be 
simply the art of reporting, instead of being, 
as it is, the process of winnowing the chaff 
of non-essentials from the grain of essentials. 
Omens are chaff. In devouring them you 
feed on the husks of knowledge. 





Mrs. R. It may be as you say, but I really 
can’t help believing in them, Paul ; and in this 
respect, you must admit, I am no worse off 
than many of the greatest men that have 
ever lived. ; 

Mr. R. The foibles of the great, my dear, 
are proverbial. The strongest men have 
their weak sides, as the brightest luminaries 
have their dark spots, Greatness, indeed, so 
far from guaranteeing infallibility, often pre- 
disposes to error; those overmastering quali- 
ties which, in their proper sphere of activity, 
impress mankind, tending to distort the men- 
tal vision in some directions outside of that 
sphere, 

Mrs. R. Well, I would rather be on the 
safe side, anyhow. 

Mr. R. Ah! Mary, just there the chief evil 
of the whole thing comes in. You are, un- 
fortunately, not on the safe side, but decided- 
ly on the dangerous one; for in observing 
signs you unnecessarily put your peace 
of mind at the mercy of ten thousand acci- 
dents against which no vigilance can guard, 
thereby helping to draw down on your head 
the very sort of misfortunes you apprehend, 
since tumult and disorder of the spirits form 
one of the most fruitful sources of what we 
call ill-luck. Thus all the real significance 
omens have your own folly puts into them. 
The disturbing accidents of life are surely 
numerous enough at best without our volun- 
tarily multiplying them a hundred-fold. 

Mrs. R. That is true, Paul ; but I don’t 
multiply them voluntarily. I can’t help it. 
It has grown to be a part of me. 

Mr. R. It does appear so, Mary; for no- 
thing less, I think, could prevail in your 
mind against the dictates of reason, com- 
bined with the obligations of faith. 


——_~9¢¢——__— 


GENIUS AND TALENT. 
BY AMELIE V. PETTIT. 


RAND patience and heroic labor are re- 
quired that a person possessing only tal- 

ent may gain eminence ; without the high, free 
gift of genius, toil alone will raise the mind 
above mediocrity. Genius, like the diamond, 
can be polished but with its own dust, nothing 
less keen is of any use in bringing out its 
brightness; then, too, like the diamond, it 
catches and reflects the faintest gleam of light. 





Talent is a stone of different sort; it is not cut 
by its own grit, but is washed into shape and 
comeliness by wear and friction against other 
talents, as pebbles upon the lake-shore are 
ground into ovals by conflict of the waters. 
Genius, like the Kohinoor, first belonged to 
the gods, but mortals coveting it, have some- 
times gained the fatal, fascinating gift, and so 
found a master, for he who has it is possessed 
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by a spirit and must perforce do its biddings. 
Though it cast him into stony places, and rend 
him; though he cry aloud, “ Avoid, Satan, I 
am none of thine!” still must he do its bidding. 
Though he grow gaunt, and ghastly, starving 
in a garret, it holds him fast to pen or pencil 
or chisel. He may hunger, for the master bids 
him buy—not bread—but paper, canvas, mar- 
ble, tools to work out the maddening thoughts 
that strive and cry for liberty and life. . 

Talent is manageable; it may be forced into 
this or that course; it may make a mediocre 
artist, writer, or sculptor, a successful mer- 
chant, architect, or editor; it is a more com- 
fortable if not so brilliant a possession as 
genius. 

One may be so rich that his money furnishes 
but care and fear. So, great abilities may be a 
sorrow, for they isolate their possessor. Few 
men of genius live in any one age or country, 
and fate separates these few. Like the highest 
mountains, such lives are often cold and deso- 
late; but they always point upward, and the 
masses are lifted up by the debris that the ages 
bring down from them, 

But talent is arable land. Sunsets are not so 
glorious there, and the mists are not silver vails 
looped up and lifted away by sunrise. There 
are no sounding waterfalls, no wonderful gla- 
ciers, no gloomy glens, no frightful precipices. 
But there are broad fields of waving corn for 
the nation’s food. There are gushing springs 
and flowing rivers for the drink of the nations. 
There are busy millions shaping the plant of 
the field, the tree of the forest, the metal and 
rock of the earth into things of use and beauty. 

Has the cold, lonely mountain no part or lot 
in this? Did not the tempest-worn rocks fur- 
nish the soil? Did not the springs and rivers 
gush there first? So those men-mountains, 
Mount David and Mount Homer, Mount Plato 
and Mount Shakspeare, have furnished the 
mental soil that we are to-day tilling, wherein 
some toilers gain “ thirty, some sixty, some an 
hundred fold” fruits of their labor. While the 
God-man, Christ, has furnished that stream of 


living water which makes mental growth per- | 


ennial, and is a “fountain of youth” to all who 
drink thereof. 

Shall no one, then, take up the pen, the pen- 
cil, the chisel, unless driven by an irresistible 
inner feeling that will not otherwise give its 
possessor rest ? 

Shall genius only work in these noblest 
fields? Nay, not so, for genius alone can fully 
comprehend and interpret genius, and the 
masses of mankind who are of “the earth, 





earthy,” would be without guide or teacher. 
Talent becomes the interpreter and instructor 
for this great class, and acts the part of rain 
and frost toward the mountain, breaking, wash- 
ing down, and spreading abroad the rich and 
fruitful soil. 

Hence in every department of art and sci- 
ence we need varied abilities; third-class au- 
thors and artists, orators and sculptors, are just 
as necessary as teachers of the people as are 
those of nobler abilities. Yet should they nev- 
er bend from truth and purity, never forget 
that one talent has its measure of increase and 
tax of responsibility. 

Every human soul is improvable. Yet how 
little is this realized! Look round the world 
and see the time, labor, and wealth bestowed 
upon the bodies of mankind, and then consider 
the nigardliness with which the mind, the soul, 
is treated. Yet all the civilized world will 
assent that the soul is priceless, immortal, while 
the merest child soon comprehends the perish- 
able nature of the body. This care and anxiety 
for material possessions, and indifference to 
undying interests, is the most remarkable of 
phenomena. There is a perversity, a mental 
short-sightedness, that vails the future and 
gilds the present. Whoever is thus constituted 
may be sure he has no claim to genius. For 
this noble spirit counts houses, lands, or money, 
as dross in comparison with thoughts, aspira- 
tions, and knowledge. 

Genius does not primarily work for pecuni- 
ary gain, but to throw out, as does a volcano, 
the matter fused by its own life-heat. If it 
sell the product, it is an after-thought. And 
what one such burning mountain pours forth 
in a day, the middle-men, the talented, will re- 
quire months and years to cart away and dis- 
tribute. And it is curious to know the diffi- 
culties the “ carters” encounter in disposing of 
their loads. Though mankind is always seek- 
ing novelty, everything absolutely new is con- 
demned instantly—“ no throwing dirt in their 
eyes,” they know a gem at sight. And scorn 
and hate and contumely and fagots are piled 
around the offenders. 

No remarkable discovery in science, no won- 
derful invention, no new interpretation of 
Scripture, but has brought down the “ anathe- 
ma maranatha” upon the studious, self-sacri- 
ficing, innocent man whose genius has forced 
him into the conflict with bigotry and igno- 
rance. The devilish intolerance of the average 
human being is as inexplicable as it is univer- 
sal. And this very spirit retards the spread of 
knowledge and growth of civilization more 
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than all other causes combined. Yet in spite 
of every obstacle the ingenuity of hate or fear 
can lay in the way of progress, new ideas force 
themselves into notice, discussion, and adoption. 

Another singular circumstance in regard to 
the reception of new truths, is the fact that the 
clergy, the “holy men,” of whatever nation, 
sect, or tongue, almost invariably array them- 
selves against its reception. “It is flying in 
the face of Providence,” “It is heresy and 
schism,” and he who has advanced these ter- 
rible theories, though he may be truly devout, 
is consigned to the “depths.” God has never 
yet needed or can need the aid of such cham- 
pions. Serene in the heavens, He vindicates 
Himself ; and through Christ teaches that faith, 
patience, meekness, and charity, exemplified 
by word and deed, are all that is required of 
His followers; He will defend Himself. 

Genius transcends common laws, is a law to 
itself, or, rather, works through and by “the 
higher law,” which is so far beyond the ordi- 
nary ken that it seems to such minds not to ex- 
ist. As, for example, critics said Beethoven 
“ was ripe for the madhouse” upon seeing one 
of his greatest works newly published ; “ be- 
cause,” said they, “we do not understand it; 
we never had such thoughts; we can not even 
read and execute them.” 

When Handel first thought of writing his 
great oratorio of “The Messiah,” the devout 
public was shocked; “ Religion was lost; she 
must be degraded, familiarized, she would no 
longer speak with authority after being sung.” 





Socrates was poisoned by the religion of his 
day. Christ was crucified, Stephen was stoned, 
Galileo imprisoned ; Huss was burned by a de- 
cree of a general council of the Church, being 
crowned with a paper mitre upon which three 
devils were painted. Joan D’Arc, because she 
believed herself divinely commissioned, be- 
cause she had “visions,” and was taught by 
“voices,” was tried by an Ecclesiastical Court, 
consisting of two bishops and a hundred doc- 
tors of theology, and, crowned with a mitre, 
burned, and the wicked ashes scattered upon 
the winds. Wickliffe’s bones were unvarthed 
and burned. Christianity has too often been a 
“dim taper whieh had need of snuffing,” but 
woe to him who dared attempt the task ! 

Do we believe any of these great souls could 
have been other than they were? Never! 
The very words, genius, “a spirit,” talent, 
“that which can be weighed, measured, han- 
dled,” show that the one is a something which 
rules the man, making him dare and do, while 
the other is ruled by the possessor, and is a 
subordinate and inferior power. 

At the shrine of genius we kneel with head 
bared and bowed, we speak softly and slowly, 
that we may more deeply feel the serene pres- 
ence. But in the parlors of talent we gather 
laughing, chatting, congratulating, while flow- 
er-crowned girls float past in the dance, and 
silver voices sing to merry music, while none 
of the bright throng remembers that the lonely 
mountain and the silent shrine made this pleas- 
ure possible. 


—— +00 


ASCETICISM. 


HIS world being a state of good and evil 

intermixed, men are often the victims of 
gloomy contemplations, which, when they as- 
sume a religious tinge, determine them in think- 
ing mortification of both body and mind ac- 
ceptable to the Deity. Are they correct in 
this view, or do they mistake? If their ascet- 
icism, or hard living, refusing indulgence in 
the innocent pleasures of life, be designed to 
check and wear off evil tendéncies, and thus 
to interpose a barrier to vice, they are right, 
provided the mortification of the corporal na- 
ture attains this end, and renders unjust per- 
sons just. This is the Scriptural view of such 
gloomy exercises as fasting, mourning, and 
wearing troublesome sackcloth. But for a 
righteous man, except to remind himself of 
his dependence on divine Providence for the 





maintenance of virtue in his peaceable estates 
here, there is no warranty in the Bible for the 
self-afflictions of some professors of Christian- 
ity and of the Indian Gymnosophists. One is 
a Christian, the other a Pagan institution, but 
analogical in effects; with this difference, that 
the Orientalists, as the Fakirs, pursue their as- 
cetic habits for life, under the idea of a happy 
entrance into heaven. They also, in old age, 
or on experiencing much infelicity, voluntarily 
immolate themselves, neither friend nor foe 
opposing or expressing regret. Thus Calanus, 
a celebrated Brahmin, or Brachman, on ascend- 
ing his funeral pile, said: “ Happy hour of de- 
parture from life, in which, as it happened to 
Hercules, after the mortal body is burned, the 
soul shall go forth into light.” 

The Brachmans, somewhat different in habits 
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and privileges of caste from the regular Brah- 
mins, jwere originally of one tribe. They are 
under guardians’ from early life, and as they 
grow up have a succession of instructors. Un- 
til thirty-six years old they are in a state of 
pupilage, after which period they enjoy more 
liberty, wear sumptuous apparel, and fare on 
any variety of food. These are not, as a whole 
tribe, strictly the ascetics, but another branch 
of the Gymnosophic society, called the Sama- 
neans, devoting themselves to the study of di- 
vine wisdom, are remarkable examples of self- 
denial—giving their children up to the state, 
and holding no property. “They were sup- 
ported at the public expense, and spent their 
time in contemplation, in conversation on di- 
vine subjects, and in acts of religion. There 
was another sect called Hylobeons, who lived 
entirely in forests, upon leaves and wild fruits ; 
wore no other clothing than the bark of trees, 
and practiced the severest abstinence of every 
kind.” 





The Romish Church attributes a vast deal to 
man’s agency in works, dependent, of course, 
upon faith, and directs the devotion of the 
heart to the Virgin and the saints, excluding, 
in a great measure, direct appeal to Christ, 
and this gives rise to the supposition, that 
inasmuch as the creature is perfected by self- 
denials, he, in the spirit-life, can protect mor- 
tals. 

There are thought by many religionists to 
be mysterious virtues appertaining to human- 
ity, which are mellowed and consecrated by 
abstinence and asceticism. 

True religion teaches from the Holy Bible no 
form of ascetic rules, excepting, as I mentioned 
before, to mortify sin. Men are not similar in 
constitution, appetite, or wants. It is no sin to 
eat or drink in accordance with personal re- 
quirements and condition. The true philoso- 
phy is abstinence from unlawfully using what 
is improper, whether one’s own or another's 
property. FLOURNOY. 
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Cultivate the physical man exclusively, and you have an athlete or a savage; the moral only, and you have an enthusiast or a maniac; the intel- 
lectual only, and you have a diseased oddity—it may be a movster. It is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and spiritual—that 


the complete man cau be formed. 





MEDICAL DECLARATION CONCERNING ALCOHOL. 


1. TN view of the alarming prevalence and 

ill-effects of Intemperance, with which 
none are so familiar as members of the medi- 
cal profession, and which have called forth 
from eminent English physicians the voice 
of warning to the people of Great Britain con- 
cerning the use of alcoholic beverages, we, the 
undersigned, members of the medical profes- 
sion of New York and vicinity, unite in the 
declaration that we believe alcohol should be 
classed with other powerful drugs; that when 
prescribed medicinally it should be with con- 
scientious caution and a sense of grave respon- 
sibility. 

2. We are of the opinion that the use of al- 
coholic liquors as a beverage is productive of 
a large amount of physical disease ; that it en- 
tails diseased appetites upon offspring ; and 
that it is the cause of a large percentage of 
the crime and pauperism of our cities and 
country. 





8. We would welcome any judicious and ef- 
fective legislation—State and national—which 
should seek to confine the traffic in alcohol to 
the legitimate purposes of medical and other 
sciences, art and mechanism. 


Edward Delafield, M. D., President College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and of Roosevelt Hos- 
pital; Willard Parker, M. D., Ex-President Aca- 
demy of Medicine; A. Clark, M. D., Professor 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and Senior 
Physician Bellevue Hospital; James Anderson, 
M. D., Ex-President Academy of Medicine, and 
President Physicians’ Mutual Aid Association ; E. 
R. Peaslee, M. D., Ex-President Academy of Med- 
icine (N. Y.); C. R. Agnew, M. D., Ex-Presi- 
dent Medical Society of the State of New York; 
Stephen Smith, M. D., Surgeon Bellevue Hospital, 
Commissioner of Health, and President American 
Health Association ; Alfred C. Post, M. D., LL. D., 
Professor of Surgery in University Medical Col- 
lege, and Ex-President N. Y. Academy of Medi- 
cine ; Elisha Harris, M. D., Secretary American 
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Public Health Association, late Sanitary Superin- 
tendent Metropolitan Board of Health, and Cor- 
responding Secretary Prison Association of New 
York; E. D. Hudson, Jr., M. D., Professor of 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, Women’s Medi- 
cal College, of N. Y. Infirmary ; Ellsworth Eliot, 
M. D., President of the New York County Medi- 
cal Society; Stephen Rogers, M. D., President of 
Medico-Legal Society of N. Y.; Andrew H. Smith, 
M. D., Visiting Physician to St. Luke’s Hospital, 
etc. ; J. E. Janvrin, M. D. ; Verranus Morse, M. D.; 
E. T. Richardson, M. D.; William H. Hall, M. D.; 
Walter R. Gillette, M. D., Physician to Charity 
Hospital, Lecturer University Medical College; 
J. R. Leaming, M. D., Physician to St. Luke’s 
Hospital, President University Alumni Associ- 
ation, Emeritus Professor of Medicine, ete. ; Jas. 
O. Pond, M. D., Treasurer N. Y.Academy of Med- 
icine ; Theodore L. Mason, M. D., Consulting 
Surgeon, Kings Co, Inebriates’ Home, Consulting 
Surgeon, Long Island College Hospital, etce., and 
President Collegiate Department ; and others. 


The above is from the National Temper- 
ance Advocate, and is very well so far as it 
goes, but, so long as we have liquor-drink- 
ing physicians, and even tipplers, to prescribe 
for the people, what have we to guard us ? 
Do not a majority of our old school, or allo- 
pathic physicians, drink? How many of them 
are professedly Temperance men? Then what 
a farce, to leave it for these toddy-loving 
guardians to prescribe “ Bourbon,” Old Port, 
Jamaica, Bitters, Schnapps, and other alcoholic 
preparations to every nursing woman, and 
every gouty old bibber? No, gentlemen, your 
efforts will be all in vain until you place this 
business of dispensing alcoholic poisons in the 
hands of pledged Temperance men. When phy- 





sicians will not sign the Pledge and live up to 
it, they may prescribe alcohol as they do other 
deadly poisons, until both they and the people 
see the great folly of it. “In the good time 
coming” it will be found that the less poisons of 
any kind one takes into his stomach the better it 
will be for him. We take this to be literal truth, 
with no exceptions. When this time comes, 
and when people live in accordance with 
hygienic principles, physicians will change 
their modes of practice —if they practice at 
all. 

As society is now constituted, and as medi- 
cine is practiced, physicians are responsible for 
a large share of the drunkenness which pre- 
vails. If physicians will continue to pre- 
scribe liquor, and women take it as a med- 
icine, their children come to hanker after 
it, and when they become men and women 
“ they can not do without it,” so they say, and 
physicians substantially encourage them in it. 
When the ax is applied to the root of this Upas 
tree it will be cut down and cast into the fire, 
and wholly destroyed, and with it the whole 
false system of that sort of medical practice in 
which poisons of any kind are used. Call this 
“ radical,” or “ ultra,” doctrine, if you will—it 
is the truth, and is based in science; on the 
immutable laws of God. No more drugs in- 
side nor outside; no more alcohol; no more 
patent medicines; no more compromising with 
false doctrines, but an intelligent adherence to 
strictly Temperance principles in all things is 
the true course. Put nothing into the stomach 
except that which may be converted into 
healthful blood, tissue, bone, muscle, nerve, 
thou Man made in the image of God! 


HOW TO USE PHRENOLOGY.—No. 2. 





HE brain is divided not only into cere- 
brum and cerebellum, but it has a central 
division running through its whole length, sep- 
arating it into hemispheres or halves; the sep- 
aration is from the surface downward, extend- 
ing to at least two-thirds the depth of the 
brain. In fig. 4 that division is shown at the 
lower extremity, between D D, and at the top 
it is indicated by the slight fissure, between A 
A. The brain also has lobes called the anterior, 
the middle, and the posterior lobes. In the 
same illustration, A A to B B, are the anterior 
lobes of the brain; B B to C C are the middle 





lobes, and C C to D D the posterior lobes. E 
E are the two hemispheres of the cerebellum. 
F is the medulla oblongata, the center of the 
brain. S is the spinal cord, severed and ex- 
tended upon the under surface of the brain. 
At B B there is a fissure which separates the 
middle from the anterior lobes of the brain. 
In fig. 5 we have a view of the left side of the 
brain. Here the cerebellum D is well defined, 
M, the medulla oblongata, and 8, the spinal 
cord, where it passes out of the skull. Here 
we see the anterior, middle, and posterior lobes 
of the cerebrum with their convolutions, which 
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serve to closely pack the brain matter, and at 
the same time give it extent of surface. 
Fig. 6 is a view of the right hemisphere of 





Fig. 4—Brain—Bottom View. 


the brain. The white substance, presenting an 
arched appearance, is called the corpus callo- 
sum, which (before it is severed, as this is rep- 
resented to be) serves as a bond of union, or 
Siamese connection, between the two halves of 
the brain. The spinal cord is seen emerging 
from the brain. Fig. 5 be- 
ing the left hemisplere, the 
reader will, in his mind, 
place them side by side, and 
imagine the corpus callosum 
as being the connecting bond 
between them. We have 
thus two brains united. If 
one be affected by paralysis 
or injury, the other performs 
the work as is done by one 
ear or eye. During life 
they are separated by a thin, 
tough membrane called the 
faiz or scythe-shaped pro- 
jection of the dura mater, 
“the lining membrane of the 
skull. The falx serves to 
prevent the concussion of 
one half of the brain upon 
the other half. If one takes 
half of a walnut meat nicely from its shell, he 
will have a pretty good illustration of the two 
halves of the brain. The brain is first formed 





with surrounding membrane, as if it were in- 
closed in a bladder or rough sack; afterward 
the bone material of the skull is deposited upon 
the thin outer membrane. The eggs of snakes 
and turtles have a tough skin over them, but 
no shell. As turtles’ eggs are deposited in the 
warm sand to be hatched by Dame Nature, and 
not by the mother of the eggs, there needs to 
be no shell. As the bony matter of the skull 
deposited upon the dura mater, and as the shell 
matter of the egg is deposited upon the skin 
which contains the egg matter, both the skull 
and the shell closely fit to, and are shaped by, 
their precious contents respectively. No one, 
probably, ever found two eggs with shells with- 
in the egg-pouch of a mother bird. The bird 
which lays every day must manufacture the 
shell of the egg in the intervening twenty-four 
hours. It seems a rapid process, but nature, 
though seldom in a hurry, can work rapidly 
when necessary. 

The bony matter of the skull is not as a 
prison-house for the brain, but as a shield and 
protection against external injury. And when 
the brain requires room, even as the little clam 
in its hard shell requires room for growth, the 
skull of the child or man—and the shell of the 
clam or oyster—reorganizes. As it were, the 
bony matter dissolves and is reconstructed, im- 
perceptibly, to meet the requirements of na- 
ture. 

People, intelligent on other subjects, fre- 
quently ask us where the brain is located, 
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whether in the forehead, the top-head, the side- 
head, next the ear, or in the back-head. 
If the reader will draw a line from the outer 
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corner of one eye across the opening of the ear 
around the back of the neck, and back again 
to the outer corner of the other eye, he will 





Fig. 6—Brais—Rieut Hemisra 


obtain a good idea of the part of the head 
which is filled with brain; all that region 
above such a line being occupied by it. 

Some knowledge of anatomy should be af- 
forded the children in our schools, so that at 
least the primary constituents of their bodily 
structure would be known to them. 

Those who have followed us thus far will 
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medulla oblongata as above shown, to the sur- 
face of the head, just as one measures the size 
of a wheel by the length of the spokes, or the 
size of an apple by the dis- 
tance of the surface in every 
direction from the core. If 
one draws an imaginary 
line from the external open- 
ing of one ear to that of the 
other, such a line will pass 
through the medulla oblon- 
gata (see fig. 4, F), and he 
will have in his mind the 
point from which the phre- 
nologist measures distances 
to determine the size of 
Firmness, Philoprogenitive- 
ness, Benevolence, Individ- 
uality, Destructiveness, etc. 
Fig. 7 represents a hori- 
zontal section of the skull 
and brain from a point near 
the center of the forehead to 
the center of the back-head. 
From M, at the medulia oblongata, the fibers 
radiate in every direction, and the length of the 
fibers in any one direction is an indication of 
the development or size of the organs. This 
diagram is a correct representation of the 
brain outline; the foldings or dark convolu- 
tions, as shown by it, extend far enough 
outwardly completely to fill the skull, as 


Figs. 7, 8—SKULL AND Brain—HoriZontTat AND VERTICAL SECTIONS. 


be prepared for the announcement that we 
judge of the size of the organs of the head by 
the distance from the center of the brain, the 


they should. The large inner region illustrates 
the medullary or white fibrous portion of the 
brain, and the foldings or convolutions exhib- 
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iting the darker part on the outside represent 
the cineritious or gray matter of the brain, 
which is made up of nerve cells. 





Fig. 9—Base or Sxv1i1—Back-neap Downwarp, 


Showing the sawed edge of the cranium, its relative 
thickness—the dotted line indicating the division be- 
tween the two plates, 


Fig. 8 is designed to illustrate a vertical sec- 
tion of the head from side to side, but the let- 
ter M is placed somewhat too far up, or the 
ear is represented too low down, to make the 
illustration correct. But the radiating out- 





Fig. 10—Sxvutt oF Bie Taunper—Sips View. 


growth of the brain from the center to the cir- 
cumference is what we wish to represent, and 
it does sufficiently for our purpose. 

Fig. 9 is a view of the base of the skull. In 
the center is the opening through which the 
spinal cord passes to unite with the brain, and 
just above which is the medulla oblongata. 
Immediately below, and on each side of this 
opening, will be seen the impression of the 
cerebellum. Back of that, and embracing it, 
is where the posterior lobe of the cerebrum 
rests. Forward, and at either hand, is the large 
bed of the middle lobes of the brain. Still far- 
ther forward is the region occupied by the an- 





terior or intellectual lobes of the brain. This 
engraving shows also the structure of the skul. 
and its relative thickness. The skull is com- 
posed of two plates of bone, and between these 
there is a space filled with a spongy structure 
and bone matter and blood-vessels; this inter- 
vening matter is called diploe. This is shown 
by the dotted line on the cut edge of the skull. 
There is generally a pretty close correspond- 
ence between the external and internal surfaces 
of the skull, though the variation in some heads 
is sometimes an eighth of an inch between the 
thickness of different parts of the skull. 

It is by no means an uncommon thing to find 
heads of the same length fore and aft, with a 
difference in width from ear to ear of an inch 





Fig. 11—SKvULt oF NaTiv® AFRICAN. 


and a half, as measured by calipers. It is not 
uncommon to find heads of similar width and 
length, one being an inch and a half higher at 
Firmness from the opening of the ear than the 


‘other. And these differences do not exist in 


consequence of the differences in the thickness 
of the skull, but because of the different lengths 
of brain fiber from the center to the surface. 





Fig. 12—Arnican, Tor Virw, with Dotrep OUTLINE 
or Bie THUNDER. 


Thus we estimate the organs to be large or 
small according to the length of the fibers, do- 
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ing away altogether with the doctrine of 
“ bumps.” 

If a man should have a head twenty-one 
inches in circumference, and perfect in contour, 
it would be a well-balanced head, and all the 
organs would be estimated as average in size. 
Another person with a head shaped exactly 
the same, but twenty-two inches in circumfer- 
ence, would be regarded as having a full-sized 
brain, all ‘the organs being similarly developed. 
Let the head be twenty-three inches, and of the 
same proportion or form, and it would be con- 
sidered large, and all the organs large. Add 
another inch to the circumference of the head, 
and it would be very large, and all the organs 
very large. 

In fig. 10 we have the outline of a skull of 
an Indian chief, Big Thunder. Its chief char- 
acteristic is great width relatively to the size. 

Fig. 11 represents a long, narrow skull. It 
is that of a native African remarkable for a 





lack of those force elements which distinguish 
the North American Indian. 

In fig. 12 we have atop view of the Afri- 
can skull in shaded outline, and laid over it 
is the dotted outline of the skull of the In- 
dian chief. The skull of the African is half an 
inch longer, and an inch and a half narrower, 
and thus can we practically account for the 
marked difference in character of the two na- 
tions. There is not a farmer from Maine to 
Minnesota who could not see and feel the 
marked difference existing between two such 
heads. When persons who oppose Phrenology 
utter in public that which they would not dare 
to testify in a court, that the differences in the 
thickness of different skulls render an estimate 
of the size of the brain entirely out of the ques- 
tion, they lose our respect for candor and cor- 
rect information. Hardly a day passes in our 
practice that we do not find as great differences 
in living heads as shown in these two skulls. 


— +¢e——. 


DRINKING AT MEALS. 





\ E have received a question on the sub- 
ject of drinking at meals, which seems 
to deserve a more extended reply than is 
usually given to questions in our correspond- 
ence department. Indeed, the good and ill of 
life is more intimately related tocommon mat- 
ters than is generally supposed. We have 
often said if we could regulate the eating and 
drinking of mankind, we could thereby do 
away with nine-tenths of the sickness and 
crime of the world. But to the question. 

Iuse no drink but water. For many years 
I have been in the habit of drinking very 
freely of water at meals. I am now advised 
to drink nothing during the meal, but at its 
close I may drink abundantly and it will not 
hurt me. Will you give your advice in the 
matter ? 

Ans. As to when and how much a person 
may drink, it depends somewhat upon the 
constitution of the person, the nature of the 
food, and the character of his occupation. 
A thin, dark-complexioned, cool organization 
generally does not incline to drink much, 
especially if the exercise taken is not violent 
or laborious, or not calculated to promote per- 
spiration. In a plump, rosy, warm nature, with 
light hair, blue eyes, large lungs, and of active 
or laborious habits, inviting perspiration, more 
liquid is required and generally taken. Then, 
again, the kind of food eaten is to be consid- 





ered. If one eats fish, or dried salted pro- 
visions, dry bread and little or no fruit, and a 
large amount of sugar, fatty matter, and other 
heat-producing articles, the desire and neces- 
sity for a considerable amount of fluid is indi- 
cated. If a person have a medium constitu- 
tion, and is not exposed to heat and violent 
exercise, and his food be normal and hygienic, 
he will be surprised how little drink he will re- 
quire. A person who eats freely of vegetables 
and fruit, and moderately of beef and mutton, 
not cooked dry, will not need much moisture 
as drink. 

No person should “ wash down” food with 
any kind of beverage. Those who drink tea 
and coffee should let it stand until cool, and 
this should not be taken with the food, but 
at the beginning or nearly the close of the 
meal—mind you, we do not advise their use. 
Nature has provided the mouth and throat 
with salivary glands, which produce moisture 
and will sufficiently moisten dry bread or 
crackers, or parched corn, if one do not eat too 
fast. Many a dyspeptic has cured himself by 
avoiding drink during meals and eating dry 
food slowly, masticating it thoroughly, and 
moistening it in the mouth. If people would 
learn to eat bread without butter, using nice 
fresh stewed fruit instead, they would avoid 
biliousness, dyspepsia, headache, pimples, a 
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greasy and leathery skin, and also the supposed 
necessity for drinking much either at or after 
meals. 

Animals never drink while eating (unless 
kept in a pen and fed on semi-aqueous food.) 
The worked horse or ox, with water at his 
manger, will, if thirsty and hungry, drink when 
he comes to the stable, but he will then eat dry 
hay or oats for an hour or two and not ap- 
proach the water meanwhile. Grass in the 
field being moist, cattle at pasture drink but 
little—sheep and goats very rarely. Sheep 
feed early, when the grass is covered with dew, 
but for weeks together will not descend from 
the lofty hill-top to drink at the springs which 
flow from its base. 

The food of man, as it is ordinarily cooked, 
is likely to contain about as much moisture as 
does the grass in hill pastures. Men are made 
thirsty by the condiments they eat, and by the 
heat-producing articles which constitute the 
bulk of their food. Beef steak and roast beef, 
eggs, poultry, fresh fish, and ordinary table 
vegetavles contain from 75 to 90 per cent. of 





water. The drinking of water and other bey- 
erages is largely the result of habit, and no 
little disturbance of the health is the conse- 
quence. If one takes no drink but water, he 
is not very likely to drink too much in the 
course of twenty-four hours if he eats the right 
kinds of food and has no bad habits. We 
would, even with right habits of eating, dis- 
courage much drinking during a meal or im- 
mediately after it. 

Years ago, when many drank cider as a 
common drink, an old farmer in our neighbor- 
hood often ate bread and cider as we do bread 
and milk, and he always insisted on having a 
mug of cider alongside of the dish, saying he 
wanted cider to drink when he ate bread and 
cider as much as when he ate other things. 
We have seen hungry boys, when eating bread 
and milk, take up their bow] and drink between 
times, as if a meal of bread and milk, like 
bread and cider, were too dry for health and 
comfort without intermediate drinking. We 
think people should drink less than they do, 
even of that only proper dfink—PURE WATER. 


———_~9¢———— 


LESSONS ON POPULATION, 
SUGGESTED BY GRECIAN AND MODERN HISTORY. 


HE following is from a review of Dr. Na- 

than Allen’s pamphlet, with the above 
title. The review was written by Dr. D. F. 
Condie, of Philadelphia, and published in the 
American Journal for Medical Sciences, for 
April, 1873: 

In this well written and highly suggestive 
pamphlet, Dr. Allen has examined the lessons 
on population, based upon facts deducible from 
the history of the downfall of ancient Greece 
and Rome. Dr. Allen shows with great clear- 
ness, as positive evidence in support of his 
views, advanced in preceding publications, in 
respect to population, that when this is depend- 
ent mainly upon natural human increase, it 
must necessarily become diminished by the 
prevalence of causes having a tendency to ren- 
der prominent in a people a morbid excess of 
the nervous temperament. When the great 
mass of any community is seeking after an ex- 
travagantly high standard of self-comfort as 
their “ supreme good,” with all the energy, per- 
severance, and ingenuity they can command, 
everything standing in the way of its attain- 
ment must and will be sacrificed, even includ- 
ing marriage and parental relationship, if these 
be thought in any degree to conflict with it. 





The lessons, based upon the teachings of 
Grecian and Roman history, Dr. A. would ap- 
ply to the older settlements of our own coun- 
try upon its Atlantic border. “As a people,” 
he remarks, “ we have set up a high standard 
of comfort—extravagant and too expensive; 
it has too many wants, and requires such an 
amount of physical stamina and brain-power, 
as to result in premature exhaustion. This 
standard is based too much on mere wealth and 
the selfish nature of man; it is not calculated to 
develop harmoniously or in the most healthy man- 
ner, all parts of the human body ; nor to aid as 
it should in developing the moral and religious 
character of man, in accordance with the revealed 
will of God. The results of such a type of or- 
ganization were determined, in the case of 
Greece and Rome, near two thousand years 
ago, the former flourishing some six hundred 
years, and the latter five hundred. It is now 
two hundred and fifty years since the first set- 
tlement of New England, and, as a people, we 
are already reaching a crisis, a culminating 
point in history, where it is becoming a ques- 
tion whether there is, from year to year, an 
actual increase or not of native population. 
And if a decline once commence, the decrease 
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may be rapid. We can not well deceive our- 
selves if we would, for there are agents or 
causes working gradually and quietly, which 
seriously threaten the best interests of our peo- 
ple.” 

[We see the fact and lament it. There is 
ess virility in our New England stock to-day 
than a hundred years ago. One cause is given 
above, namely, excessive mental activity or a 
predominance of the mental temperament. 





Infant schools make precocious intellects in- 
stead of promoting bodily growth. Fashion- 
able mothers and dissipated fathers do not im- 
prove the health of the race, and the thousand 
artificialities in modern life tend to lessen our 
stamina. Until we adopt a temperate mode of 
life, and live hygienically, we shall become 
more and more barren. We must return to a 
more natural and a less artificial condition if 
we would not “run out.”] 


—__+++—_—_ 


FORTUNE-TELLING BY PHRENOLOGY. 


HE heading of this article may strike 

some persons as a piece of unwarrantable 
assumption on our part, but we ask that the 
sketch be read through before an opinion is 
formed, as we then have no fear of the result, 
showing, as it does, what may be done by 
Phrenology when in skillful hands. 

This sketch was actually made of a young 
man about fifteen years ago, who was then 
ahout twenty-two years old, and now he hails 
us on the voyage of life, and reports progress, 
that our prophecy has been true so far,and we 
may hereafter again report further progress of 
him. 

The chart as then given was as follows: 
“ Your physical organization is of good quality. 
You have the mental temperament; therefore 
what you willingly do will be done with all 
your might. Your life will be an earnest one. 
You are destined for mental employment. 

“There is no waste material about you; 
every bone, muscle, and sinew, and mental 
faculty has its work to do, and it does it. You 
are organized for high action, and will excel 
among men. 

“Your early life has not been like that of 
most children. It has been one of increasing 
sorrows as you grew in years; rays of sun- 
shine brightened your childhood, but as you 
grew older, and your mental faculties began to 
develop, cares began to surround and annoy 
you. You have a keen sensibility ; you enjoy 
much and suffer much. You can scarcely re- 
member being a child. Your early years were 
filled with heart yearnings, longings, and intri- 
cate plans and dreams far beyond one of your 
years. They grew with your growth and 
strengthened with your strength. How you 
longed to become great, powerful, and wise! 

“Your life has been one of privation and 
solitude. You have not been surrounded by 
genial natures, Therefore you were alone in 





the world, and your many mental wants were 
not gratified. How many times you have 
sunken down in the pathless desert, as it were, 
hungry, thirsty, and over-burdened, but you 
would not give up! Hope and faith have been 
your companions, and have rescued you and 
led you on toward a promised land. 

“Your early manhood will be filled with 
toil. Watchful care and anxiety will be your 
most familiar companions. You will be torn 
from the obscure and peaceful walks of life 
by the very force of your predominant facul- 
ties; they make you a‘ man of destiny.’ You 
will scarcely be master of yourself; you will 
be swayed like a wave-mounted ship, by the 
surgings of the sea of passion, the wild, rest- 
less beatings and the longings for a higher 
life, and, such a discord between your circum- 
stances and your nature, you will have no rest. 
There will be a tumultuous and incessant 
strife of spirit and struggles to surpass yourself. 
There will be an inability to calm the breast 
and repose in fixity, with such cravings after 
excitement and high action. Your yearnings 
will be like a caged panther, that rages to leap 
upon some satisfying object, and, if barred from 
that, boils and lashes furiously in its den 

“Tt will be hard for your eagle-spirited soul 
to be schooled to walk in the ordinary paths 
of life, and to bear humility. There are but 
few persons that can estimate the fierce trials 
and the fierce temptations of such a nature. 
The spirit that abides in the still valleys of 
contented mediocrity can know as little of the 
gigantic sorrows, and sufferings, and allure- 
ments, and goadings of such a soul as the 
shaded pool can know of the deep, sweeping 
currents of the sea, or the swelling whirlpool 
of a gulf. 

“Your moral faculties are large. Nothing 
but the influence of the highest moral nature 
can carry such a being safely through life 
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without utter ruin; if they lose their way all 
is lost. 

“In your more mature manhood you will be 
more happy. Your aims will be reached (be- 
cause you are practical); some of your fondest 
dreams realized; you will become eminent, 
honored, and influential, and bé surrounded by 
a large social circle, whose society you will 
much enjoy. There will be a new and happy 
world to you, as it were. 

“You will undoubtedly live to a moderate 
old age, as there are no elements of disease in 





your system, and as you increase in years you 
will increase in happiness, and all will be 
peaceful and in harmony around you.” 

[The correspondent who sends us the above 
has some misgivings as to the propriety of the 
title “ Fortune-telling ;” but the reader will see 
that instead of the ordinary jugglery which is 
practiced under that name, the sketch is based 
entirely on Phrenological and Physiological 
data, and is really scientific character-reading. 
We hope to hear further from our learned cor- 
respondent.—Eb. ] 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that bas survived the fall! 
‘Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





GRACIE. 


BY A. L. MUZZEY. 


Wao hath grace like a floating swan ? 
Who hath eyes like angel divine? 

Who hath cheeks like the summer dawn? 
Who hath lips whose kisses are wine? 

Who braids sunshine into her hair, 
Weaving flickering shadows between ? 

Who hath beauty beyond compare ? 
Gracie my queen—Gracie my queen. 


What is so sweet as Gracie’s smile ? 
What is so free from subtile art? 

What is so far from sin and guile, 
As my Gracie’s womanly heart ? 





What is so fair as Gracie’s hand 
Mutely pointing me on my way ? 

She is my sovereign to command— 
I am her subject to obey. 


Gracie sits in my Temple o’ Thought, 
Gracie roams in my Castle o’ Dreams, 

All the good of my life is wrought 
Through the inspiration that beams 

Out of her pure and heavenly face ; 
Tapers of angels are her eyes, 

Which I will follow, by God’s grace, 
Unto the gates of Paradise. 


—— -+0¢ ———— * 


HOW I GAINED IT. 


as ELL, friend Allen, I scarcely know 
whether to congratulate or envy you. 

What an excellent farm you have! Nothing 
out of order; no dilapidated fences, half- 
starved cattle, or gates swinging on one 
hinge! You are, indeed, a model farmer. 
And this tasteful home of yours, with its 
music, books and pictures—those refining in- 
fluences too often forgotten in farm-houses— 
I would fain hear the story of your life since 
in old Massachusetts we two parted to com- 
mence on our own account. I hear so many 
of my old friends bewailing their ill-luck, 
and see so many discontented, unhsppy faces, 
that it is pleasing to witness your prosperity.” 
“Ah, yes, Edwards, there are too many who 





complain of everything but themselves. They 
mentally contrast their own character and 
abilities with those of more favored acquaint- 
ances, and come to the conclusion that the 
world has treated them unjustly; but, did 
they take a broader and more impartial view 
of the subject, they would discover that the 
fault was their own. Our feet are sometimes 
not shod for the journey, our weapons unpre- 
pared for the conflict, and then we fail. Men 
do not ‘gather grapes from thorns, nor figs 
from thistles,’ and the lovers of pleasure and 
ease—the irresolute,. intemperate, and cow- 
ardly—can not expect to reap the same har- 
vest as the earnest and faithful laborer. 

“ At twenty-two, as you well know, I was 
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without money, land, or friends, and my edu- 
cation but a meager one; but, determined to 
succeed, I made every energy and circum- 
stance subservient to my will. For years I 
worked on a farm, only a humble farm 
laborer, it is true, but daily adding to my 
small capital, and not neglecting, what many 
in their laudable industry are apt to do, the 
culture of my mind. I read agricultural 
works, kept myself posted on the current 
topics of the day, and, whenever possible, 
glanced over the history and literature of the 
past. Well, time passed away, and gradually 
I had amassed enough to buy this Illinois 
farm. I wish that you could have stood with 
me at the door of my log cabin twenty-five 
years ago, and have seen the rough, wilder- 
ness-like place which was to be my home. 
But I was not discouraged, for I had not ex- 
pected to find sylvan ease or Arcadian beauty. 
There were not wanting the usual number of 
dismal croakers who predicted all manner of 
mishaps, and narrated their own failures and 





that of unfortunate settlers for fifty miles 
around. It is strange that in the beginning 
of every enterprise we meet with so many 
who delight in pointing out ‘lions by the 
way.’ Persevering efforts, however, changed 
the dense woods into fertile fields, and my 
little cabin gave place to a more commodious 
dwelling. It was not all an upward path, 
for sickness more than once prostrated me; 
there were failures in crops, injudicious bar- 
gains and mistaken calculations, which threw 
me back. Hard physical labor, pecuniary 
embarrassments, and the inconveniences and 
troubles of pioneer life were all endured for 
many years, and, with a faith in God which 
never grew dim, and a firm belief in the all- 
conquering power of manly perseverance and 
well-directed labor, success at last crowned 
my efforts. And now,” said the old man, 
glancing with pardonable pride around his 
beautiful home, and at the happy group 
which filled the porch, “I am enjoying my 
reward.” Cc, 8. A. 


—————-$ 9 ——_—— 


PRAISE THE CHILDREN. 
BY GLEN CAROL. 


OR every child who receives an excess of 

praise or commendation from its parents, 
there are ten, at least, who are, oftentimes 
thoughtlessly, but none the less selfishly and 
cruelly, defrauded of that which is due them 
in this respect. 

Children love praise, they crave it, and will 
do much to win it. There are exceptional 
cases, of course. Occasionally we see a child 
so stolid and indifferent by nature that praise 
and blame alike seem wasted on it, but such 
instances of “ total depravity” are few. Child- 
ish griefs are short, but they are also bitter; 
and when a child feels that justly-merited 
praise is withheld from it through heedlessness 
or indifference, it matters not which, how 
sharply does the arrow enter that striving, 
yearning little heart! It feels that it has been 
unjustly deprived of a fairly-earned reward ; 
and though it may only realize this in a dim, 
undefined way, the feeling is there, and a small 
spirit of resentment, and, possibly, of insurrec- 
tion, creeps into the little heart also. Of the 
injudiciousness, the unwisdom of excessive 
praise, it is useless to speak, since the error 
seems to lie, almost without exception, in the 
opposite direction. 





But, mother, when your little girl has put 
her whole baby-heart into some little office she 
is striving to perform for you; when she has 
been unusually sweet-tempered and good 
throughout the trying day, whisper approving 
words in the litile, eager ear; tell her in en- 

- dearing phrases (on the tip of every mother’s 
tongue) what a treasure she is to you. Such 
praise will not be wasted, As summer’s dew 
upon the rose, words like these will fall upon 
the child-heart, making it richer with the fra- 
grant incense of duty and of love. 

Father, if your boy has learned his lesson 
right well; if the daily tasks he is set to do 
have been performed more thoroughly and 
faithfully than usual; if, in litthe ways, he has 
been more thoughtful of your comfort than is 
his wont—notice these things! Not silently, 
but by word of mouth, generously and cordi- 
ally approving his conduet. Let him feel that 
his endeavors are fully appreciated, that no 
good or noble action on his part passes by you 
unnoticed. Thus will you incite in him a de- 
sire to merit always your approbation, and the 
resolve to make himself more worthy each day 
of such a father’s love. 

Withhold not praise from your children 
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when they can claim it as their right. Used 
wisely, it is a healthy stimulant, that can not 
injure, but, on the contrary, is productive of 
results good and lasting. 


See, in the hurry and worry cf the flying 
days, that you forget it not, lest there be, 
through your forgetfulness, small heart-aches 


| now, and great ones hereafter. 


—_270e—_—_——_ 


LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH—No. 8. 


T has not been half a century since the 
Chickasaw, Choctaw, and Creek Indians 
possessed the wide domain now known as 
North Mississippi. The country was then be- 
ginning to be sparsely settled by white people, 
who, attracted by the fertility of the virgin 
soil, gradually encroached on the choice hunt- 
ing-grounds of the warriors, and at length 
effected their removal across the “ great river,” 
with their faces turned toward the setting sun. 
A few of the red men remained behind, but 
eventually the last of the race took up his sad 
march of exile. Tradition preserves the name 
of a chief named Colbert, who remained for 
years after the removal of his tribe, cultivating, 
by means of negro slaves, his farm near the 
present site of Hernando, and educating his 
daughters in the schools of the whites. Another 
Indian, named Bemore, acted as missionary to 
his people, but drew great crowds when he 
occasionally preached in the log churches of 
the pale-faced settlers. He is said to have been 
a man of powerful frame and strong mind—a 
noble specimen of his people, single-hearted in 
aim, of a dignified simplicity of manner, the 
downright, straight-to-the-point style of speech 
peculiar to the race, characterized by the terse 
eloquence of a Red Jacket or a Tecumseh. On 
one occasion, when he was an honored guest 
at the house of one of the pioneer white set- 
tlers of Hernando, he was invited to supper 
soon after twilight, having at midday partaken 
of a sumptuous dinner—‘I want no more to 
eat this day, friends,” was his curt rejoinder; 
“ ate when the sun rose, ate when the sun was 
overhead; why eat more? Me full? you full. 
You want for stuf’ me? You white men eat 
too much—eat when you not hungry—eat 
dainty food ; make brain dull, make head ache, 
make man lazy.” 

The venerable Indian, child of nature, thus 
sententiously taught the hygiene of our mod- 
ern Science of Health. 

There are traces all over this country of its 
former Indian occupancy—mounds that look 
as if they were once used as fortifications are 
now clothed in small growths of beeches and 
hickories. On opening burial mounds the 





skeletons are invariably found placed in a 
circle, their heads toward the center, their 
outer limbs forming the circumference. 

Among the points of resemblance which seem 
to give plausibility to the theory that the 
American Indians are descendants of a rem- 
nant of the lost tribes of Israel, is a custom of 
theirs agreeing in its main features with one 
described in the book of Leviticus. Accord- 
ing to the Indian usage, the nearest of kin had 
a right to slay the murderer wherever he found 
him, during the interval that elapsed from the 
time the deed was done till the Green Corn 
Festival; but if the murderer eluded his pur- 
suers up to that time, and then effected an en- 
trance into the sacred circle of the dancers, he 
was safe from the Avenger of Blood. This 
Avenger had it also in his power to grant the 
murderer a respite. An old white settler, who 
lived in this country before the Indians left, tells 
a story of one who was thus respited for a fort- 
night, at the end of which time he was to meet 
the Avenger of Blood, at a designated spot, to 
be put to death. Every day during the interval 
the doomed man approached the rendezvous 
and sang his death song, recapitulating his 
deeds of prowess and his immortality of glory. 
At nine o’clock on the fair spring morning of 
the appointed day, the victim and executioner 
appeared under the shining green leaves of the 
beech, in the heart of the dewy forest glade. 
The white hunter had concealed himself near, 
and looked on eagerly, half expecting to see 
the victim sue for mercy, or the stern execu- 
tioner relent from his purpose; but no! the 
first placed himself at the right distance, 
crossed his arms on his breast and looked 
calmly in the face of the Avenger, who, coolly 
taking aim, shot him through the heart! 

The educated and ever alert perceptions of 
these children of the forest show an immense 
superiority over the same faculties in the un- 
fortunate subjects of “ mechanical teaching,” as 
practiced in many public and private schools 
among white people. Indeed, the mere book 
teaching, or committing to memory a form of 
words without an understanding of their mean- 
ing, has a tendency to stultify the perceptive 
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faculties, and often eliminates dolts, who, for 
all practical purposes, might as well be deaf 
and blind. An incident which illustrates the 
actively useful perceptions of the Indians is told 
by the same old settler alluded to above. As 
he was returning from a foot race he was over- 
taken by an Indian hunter, who said to him— 

“ See anything of little, old white man, with 
long gun and bob-tailed dog?” 

“ Yes, friend. Why do you ask?” 

“Him stole my venison.” 

“ How do you know that ?” 





“ Me track him !” 

“But how in the world could you tell that 
he was Uittle, old, and white—that his gun was 
long and his dog bobtailed ?” 

“Him white—white man turn out him toes, 
Indian walk straight; him old, he step short— 
young man make long stride ; him littlek—him 
put block under limb to get venison down. 
His gun long; see mark against the tree where 
him lean it! Little bob-tailed dog; see where 
him scratch in the ashes.” 

VIRGINIA DU RANT COVINGTON. 





MY LAKESIDE HOME. 


As sweetly gleams the evening sun 
On thy pure bosom, lakelet dear, 

As sweetly doth fond memory run 

O’er scenes that grace my childhood’s home 
Beside thy tideless waters clear. 


The vale in modest green reposed, 

When summer's breath perfumed the air; 
Nor wealth its sullen pride disclosed, 
Nor mansion great its bulk imposed 

To mar that virgin beauty rare. 


There peace its blessings freely shed, 

And warmed our hearts to close accord ; 
There love its comforts richly spread, 
Though labor won the daily bread, 

And care sat often at the board. 


A thousand times from yon hill’s brow 
I’ve seen the light fade in the west: 
Methinks I view that glory now— 





Those mingled tints as they endow 
That lakeside home with beauteous rest. 


Why must we sigh, in youthful maze, 
For other scenes—for other life, 

And turn away from father’s gaze, 

From mother’s kiss, and simple ways, 
To jostle in the boisterous strife 


Of the great mart? How small the gain 
For all the toil! How small the wage 
For all the thought, care, tug, and strain! 
The heart-sick days, the nights of pain 

That closely fill the busy page! 


Dear lakeside home, I turn to thee; 
With joy upon thy scenes I dwell. 
How fresh they come in memory! 
The year’s flow back ; from burden free 
My heart is light—and all seems well. 
HAL. D. RAYTON. 
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THE SHAKER PROBLEM—No. 1. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 


PRELIMINARY NoTe.—We trust our readers are sufficiently interested in the important subject of 
Shakerism to read carefully this article and one to follow it in our next number, which have come 
from the pens of eminent members of the Shaker ee ar and which were elicited by certain re- 
marks of a critical nature published in this JournNaL.—Eb. A 


O many queries which have appeared in 
the Journat for February and April, I 
would ask the reader to accept the following 
as an answer. I had thought that simple 
Shaker life was better understood by the 
masses than the articles in which the queries 
occur give evidence. There was a time when 
Shakerism endured the sobriquet of “ dis- 
guised impurity ;” this charged by the preju- 
diced multitudes. Now, when it is privileged 
to enjoy the notoriety of unchallenged purity, 
the question is put, and the conclusion ar- 
rived at, that “the Shakers must be very 
weak to be so very good !” 

The charge that “our standard is an un- 
natural one, which scarcely any can adopt, 
and if lived up to would depopulate the 
world,” is a very natural and unspiritual 
conclusion. We think.the Creator made no 
mistakes “in his institutes of nature,” nor in 
his more valued instructions of the Spirit, 
and we would that those possessing these 
“institutes,” and having no better use for 
them, might comply with their highest con- 
victions of right, and produce only “sound 
minds in healthy bodies,” and then “ the tree 
would not disgrace itself by disobedience to 
the law of God, by bringing forth (as now) 
disgraceful fruit.” Please understand this: 
the Shakers do not decry matrimony nor 
reproduction—they consider these as the 
highest of earthly felicities, properly engaged 
in. And the reason why there are so few 
good Shakers, or any “ growing dissatisfac- 
tions,” if such is the case, is because the 
ancestors of the present race have honored 
the devil, through perverted passions, rather 
than the God of nature by a proper engage- 
ment of his “reproductive institutes.” In 
other words, they have made the indulgence 
of perverted passions their god, and the con- 
sequences are, that rarely a child is born 
whom nature will own, or of whom the God 
of grace can make an exemplary Shaker ! 

[Then why don’t the pure, chaste, and un- 
perverted Shakers try their hand at improv- 





ing the race, by such methods and by such 
superior conditions as their more pure lives 
would enable them to do? The exclusive- 
ness which their system maintains precludes, 
almost entirely, practical effort on their part 
to reform the world.—Eb. A. P. J.]} 

While we grant that marriage and repro- 
duction are honorable under natural law, we 
also assert there is nothing of the “ higher 
life” in them; and in the degree that “ Thy 
will is done on earth” is consummated here, 
“ even as it is in heaven,” the Shakers opine 
there will then appear to many beclouded 
minds the fact that the angels in heaven do 
not engage in these earthly felicities. And 
if we would fashion our lives after angelic 
construction, who have any right to object ? 

[You are begging the question, and state 
as “fact” what you can not logically demon- 
strate, and, therefore, do not know.] 

The best compliment I can pay the PorEeno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL and the Science of Health 
is, that if individuals engaged their “ repro- 
ductive institutes ” only as therein directed, 
Shakerism would multiply apace ; it would 
become a populous and most flourishing insti- 
tution. Herein is our hope, and I may say 
our only hope, for the race and the main- 
tenance of our institutions. If you are at 
variance with Shakerism, and wish its defeat, 
you must either change your policy or sus- 
pend the valuable publications at whose head 
you stand. There are many married people 
who are “ doers of good works ;” but to call 
the married Christian is to insult the angels 
by calling them unchristian, from whom 
Christianity sprung. The introduction of 
Christianity was marked by its making 
brothers and sisters of those who had known 
each other only as husbands and wives; and 
although the vice versa has been and is very 
popular among so-called Christians, it never 
had, nor can have, the indorsement of the 
Christ spirit. 

Marriage is a civil code, and from it we 
have the right to look for the peopling of 
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the earth with healthy material. Celibacy is 
a religious rite, and this will populate the 
heavens. And no matter how many objec- 
tions we bring to these rules, they will stand 
unalterably eternal, regardless of our ranting. 

Our Communistic principle is not copied ; 
it is the result of the baptism of the same 
spirit that so prominently influenced the 
Pentecost of Apostolic times; no Church is 
Christian where some of its members are rich 
while some are miserably poor. It is unfor- 
tunately true that some of our families are, 
at present, in debt, and we all feel the woe 
attached thereto; yet these debts were con- 
tracted by those whose “ growing dissatisfac- 
tions” caused them to depart society—those 
who were not “so weak as to be so very 
good,” and obey the “rigid rules of the Shak- 
ers,” which forbid “ running in debt.” Any 
Shaker contracting a debt may be marked as 
a fit illustration of “growing dissatisfac- 
tions” which betoken an early outbreak. 

Diversities of opinion are common among 
us; we make no objection to individual 
opinions concerning theology, nor aught else, 
so long as these opinions do not conflict with 
the purity of life practiced by the saints. 
Let none attempt an outrage on this. The 
only authority that must be implicitly obeyed 
has for its aim the elevation of the soul from 
“the corruptions that are in the world 
through lust.” We are confident no one ever 
left the Society intending to live a purer life 
than its principles enjoined; and we affirm 
that by submission to these principles, “ the 
Shakers do love one another better than any 
others” calling themselves “ Christians.” 
You ask, “ What have the Shakers done for 
the world?” Passing the significance that 
from the Shakers came some of the most 
valued and useful inventions of the age— 
among others the circular saw; the original, 
deposited by us, may be seen at the State 
Agricultural Rooms, Albany, N. Y.; the 
planing and matching machine; the broom 
and broom lathe; machine cards; Babbet 
metal, etc.—I say, passing by these as inferior 
services, the Shakers are striving, by living 
like Jesus, to be “ the salt of the earth,” living 
“in the world, yet not of the world ;” and if 
following the footsteps of the Christ proves 
“a clog to the wheels of progress,” we think 
it full time they were clogged. 





We next come to “ The Shaker Question,” 
in the April number. After what has been 
said, it will be admitted that we do not “ig- 
nore nature,” but choose rather to practice 
the Spirit. To follow nature is to “sow to 
the flesh,” which we, not liking its fruits, 
prefer not to do; while to “walk after the 
Spirit,” or to fail to fulfill unspiritual lusts, 
is to live a Shaker life—the consequences of 
which we love. Ann Lee was a most robust, 
healthy English woman. We believe she was 
an instrument used by God for the renewal 
of unpopular Christianity—called Shakerism. 
“She was a woman ;” this is the only crime 
justly chargeable to her, “She was not per- 
fect,” but aimed to be so, “She was very 
ignorant ;” so was Jesus, “ the man approved 
of God "—(Acts ii. 22)—in the literature of 
the world ; but she was most wise as a woman, 
even as was Jesus as “a man,” in the discipline 
of the heavens. And here presents the glar- 
ing unreason of Shaker opponents. That 
which they admire and adore in Jesus they 
condemn in the Shakers. Let any one rise up 
and condemn the absence of courtship, mar- 
riage, or reproduction in Jesus, in whom God 
made no mistakes, by failing to endow the 
proper “institutes,” and would he not be 
arraigned as insane and heretical? Who has 
ever been so religiously audacious as to charge 
egotism upon Jesus for not permitting di- 
versities of opinion and contentions among 
his disciples? And he that would criminate 
him or them, because their lives were “ clogs 
to the wheels of progress,” because these were 
not prominent as “inventors, artists, poets, 
and musicians,” would be invited by their 
orthodox brethren to go out and hang them- 
selves ! 

The sum is this: We have two natures— 
one tending to the earth, the other to the 
heavens. Both are good; one is paramount 
to the other. .Who save this must be content 
to lose that. This is our case exactly. We 
acknowledge the good in nature; but if its 
good interferes with our heavenly prospects, it 
must be relinquished as well as its evil. We 
propose to get along with this just as Jesus 
did. Adam was the type of which Christ 
was to be the anti-type. One represented 
reproduction; his followers are not Chris- 
tians. The other exemplified resurrection 
above reproduction and marriage, and his 
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followers are “the children of the Resurrec- 
tion, who neither marry nor are given in 
marriage,” neither fulfill they any other de- 
mands of the flesh which Jesus did not. Our 
brethren are all mankind who live as Jesus 
did, no matter what their theological profes- 
sion. “The children of this world marry,” 





and we have no objections ; why should they 
so often object to the “ children of the Resur- 
rection ” (Christ), because they choose to live 
as do the angels? This short paper is given 
to your intelligent readers in the hope of 
spreading correct information wherever the 
JOURNAL may go. G. A. Lomas, Shakers, N. Y, 


—_+0e—__—_—_ 


CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. 


BY LOUISE MALCOM STENTON. 


Tae sun that shines the clearest 
Sudden clouds cam overcast ; 

And love we hold the dearest 
Oft the year doth not ontlast! 


Ah! the rose that blooms the brightest 
Oft is firet to fade away ; 

And the heart that throbs the lightest 
Oft is sad ere close of day. 





The fond hopes that seem the fairest 
May cloud o’er with darksome fear; 

As the gems that gleam the rarest 
Often lose their radiance clear. 


But the darkest, stormiest night 
That e’er held its angry sway, 
Must soon flee the morning light, 

And furl its clouds away. 





{x fontry and js esourges, 


That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher 


“Stance, mast be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn, 





PRISON REFORM IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


HE philanthropic efforts in behalf of 

prisoners made by earnest reformers 

in the old Commonwealth are thus summed 

up by Channing in an article in the Inde- 
pendent : 

Now that our State Legislature has settled 
the senatorial question, by electing the Hon. 
Geo. 8. Boutwell to succeed the Hon. Henry 
Wilson, the way is open for it to attend to 
the rest of the business before it, one of the 
important items of which is the somewhat 
broad and difficult matter of prison reform. 
Definite recommendations are now awaiting 
its consideration, and are of such general in- 
terest as to deserve national attention. 

The present Board of Commissioners of 
Prisons for Massachusetts was organized in 


. 1870, for the purpose of devising methods 


for the improvement of the county prisons 
of the State. That some practical results 
were intended to be accomplished by its 
organization is shown by the fact that an ad- 
visory board of three eminently well quali- 
fied women was appointed in connection with 
it, the two Boards meeting together weekly. 





And that the members of these Boards un- 
dertook their duties as no sinecure, but in 
good faith, is shown by the fact that, when 
it became desirable for their secretary, Rev. 
Joshua Coit, to visit Europe, last summer, on 
a tour of inspection, several of them joined 
him in the payment of his own expenses. It 
is a part of the duties of the Commissioners 
of Prisons to classify, so far as practicable, 
prisoners held under sentence in jails and 
houses of correction; and to this end they 
have power of removal from one jail or house 
of correction to another, also to prepare rules 
and regulations for the direction of officers 
of jails and houses of correction, subject to 
the governor and council, and to visit all 
jails and houses of correction once in six 
months, with full powers of inspection. The 
Advisory Board are expected to visit prisons 
used for the imprisonment of women once a 
month, and they also have full powers of in- 
spection. 

Under the present prison system in Massa- 
chusetts, each county, except Suffolk, in 
which the duty is assigned to the city of Bos- 
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ton, is required by statute to provide suitable 
jails and houses of correction, The jails are 
used for the detention of persons committed 
for trial, for the detention of witnesses in the 
trial of criminal cases, and for confinement 
of persons on sentence upon conviction of an 
offense, and of all other persons committed 
for any cause authorized by law. The houses 
of correction are prisons, with convenient 
yards, workshops, and other accommodations 
for the confinement and employment of of- 
fenders committed thereto. In several in- 
stances the county jail and house of correc- 
tion are inthe same building. But there is 
little uniformity in the management of the 
institutions of the different counties. There 
are almost no efforts for the reformation of 
prisoners. There are great inequalities in 
discipline and in privileges. Some of the 
prisons are generally overcrowded, others are 
often nearly or quite empty. The expense is 
thus very unevenly distributed; so that, for 
instance, in the larger prisons it costs $1.18 a 
week to maintain the prisoner, and in the 
smaller $6.27. The sheriff is himself fre- 
quently the jailor or the master of the house 
of correction—a union of responsibilities not 
the wisest. And the proper classification of 
prisoners according to sex, age, crime, char- 
acter, and deportment is rendered well-nigh 
impossible. 

After a careful study of the situation, the 
Prison Commissioners have recommended a 
thorough reconstruction of the system, the 
main points proposed being as follows : 

1. The State to be redivided for prison 
purposes (the State Prison at Charlestown 
lies entirely outside the field here contem- 
plated) into seven districts. Several of these 
districts will comprise two or more counties ; 
each district to have a house of correction 
for the grave offenders, and a workhouse for 
drunkards and vagrants; each house of cor- 
rection and each workhouse to be also a jail. 

2. In each prison district to be a prison- 
master, to be appointed by the governor, who 
shall himself keep either the house of cor- 
rection or the workhouse, and appoint a 
deputy master, by whom he shall keep the 
other and by whom he shall be held respons- 
ible. 

8. No more short sentences of vagrants and 
habitual drunkards, running one, two, or 





three months; but sentences of all such to be 
extended to from six months to two years, so 
as to give some fair opportunity for reforma- 
tory influences to work. 

4. A reformatory prison for women, to 
which all female convicts shall be sent; the 
institution to be under the personal control 
of women “ who have faith in the possibility 
of reformation long enough for reformatory 
treatment to take effect.” 

As an illustration of the spirit which it is 
desirable to see imitated in the management 
of our American penal institutions, the 
readeris commended to the following outline 
of the Irish prison system, as furnished by 
Mr. Secretary Coit to the Massachusetts Com- 
mission : 

“A male convict goes first to Mountjoy, 
where he spends eight months, and, if ill be- 
haved, he may spend twelve in a cell, work- 
ing, eating, and sleeping there, going out 
once a day for an hour’s exercise in the 
open air, and on Sundays to religious serv- 
ice. 

“From Mountjoy he is sent to Spike 
Island, and with him a record covering his 
register, number, name, age on conviction, 
particulars relative to former convictions, 
crime, sentence, and date of conviction, in- 
formation received relative to character in 
jail and before conviction, conduct and char- 
acter, and period passed in separate confine- 
ment, misconduct and punishments at Mount- 
joy. 

“ At Spike Island he has better food, and 
is in his cell only at night, working by day 
at hard labor in companionship. Here he is 
marked regularly in three respects—behavior, 
school, industry; and by his marks his ad- 
vance from class to class is regulated, and on 
his arm he wears a badge showing his class 
and condition. 

“There are four classes here. A convict 
rising from one to another on good behavior 
gains additional privileges. 

“The length of time spent in this prison 
depends upon the behavior of the convict. 
With a five-years’ sentence the shortest pos- 
sible stay on good behavior is two years and 
nine months ; with a ten-years’ sentence, six 
years and eight months. But upon bad be- 
havior, the whole sentence may be exacted in 
this prison. 
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“When a prisoner has gained the neces- 
sary number of good marks, he is transferred 
to the intermediate prison at Lusk. And 
this is really not a prison, but afarm. The 
convict is in a condition intermediate be- 
tween confinement and freedom. He is not 
locked up, night or day; he works with his 
fellows during the day-time on an open farm. 
He may run away, if he choose; but, if he 
runs away, in all human probability he will 
be retaken, and, if retaken, he goes back to 
Mountjoy. There are no punishments at 
Lusk. Misbehavior, violation of the few 
rules that regulate his conduct result in his 
going back to Mountjoy. His privileges 
here are, for a convict, very great. He is al- 
lowed a small sum for wages, which he may 
spend as he pleases, At Spike Island a con- 
vict is punished for stooping down to pick 
up a piece of tobacco; at Lusk he is allowed 
to buy tobacco. [Of course we object to this 
license of vicious appetite; but Great Brit- 
ain depends largely upon her tobacco revy- 
enue.—Ep., A. P. J.] 

“ Besides the farm work, there is at Lusk a 
school, and for religious service the convicts 
attend the parish church of the village. 
From Lusk the convict, after a stay of from 
six months to a year and four months, is dis- 
charged on license, and until the expiration 
of his whole sentence he is under special po- 
lice supervision. 

“The longest period of remission on li- 
cense is, for a five-years’ sentence, one year 
and one month, leaving three years and eleven 
months in prison. For a fifteen years’ sen- 
tence the longest period of remission on 
license is three years and seven months, leay- 
ing eleven years and five months in prison. 

“ During the whole period of his impris- 
onment the convict knows that advance to 
the next higher class is hastened by good be- 
havior and retarded by misconduct. He has 
not only an interest in, but a power over the 
length of his imprisonment. And, while 
there is an undoubted tendency in this sys- 
tem to make good prisoners, in distinction 
from good men, yet the establishment at 
Lusk, which can hardly be called a prison, 
bears perpetual witness that these convicts 
have learned to control themselves. And the 
long and severe prison-life they have led 
gives security to society that, having powcr 





to control themselves, they will in the future, 
for their own sake.” 

This picture ought to have some effect on 
our legislators, as I doubt not it will. It 
now looks as if the State Workhouse at 
Bridgewater would be made into a prison 
for women, by way of trying the experi- 
ment. As for the State Prison it is well- 
nigh settled that the old and outgrown 
building at Charlestown is to be abandoned, 
and a new one erected elsewhere, on a site 
hereafter to be determined. For this pur- 
pose an appropriation of one million dollars 
is proposed. 

[All this is most encouraging. New Eng- 
land gave us the best schools in the world; 
and we may now look to her for the best 
methods of prison discipline and prison re- 
form. When studying up the subject it will 
be well to keep in view the character of those 
to be restrained, modified, reformed and im- 
proved. In short, the reformers must know 
something of Phrenology, before they can at- 
tain a perfect system, and then they should 
have phrenologists to conduct their prisons. ] 


— -- dom —— 


INDIANS IN THE UniTeD Srates.—As the 
war upon the Modocs—a small isolated tribe 
of Indians—is a matter of deep interest now 
to us, it will not be out of place to consider 
the entire number of Aborigines in the coun- 
try. All told they scarcely exceed 375,000, and 
are distributed as follows : 

1. In Minnesota and States of the Mississippi 

2. Nebraska, Kansas, and Indian Territory...... 70,650 


3. Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho...... 65,000 
4. Nevada and Territories of Colorado, New 


Mexico, Utah, and Arizona................ 84,000 
5. California, Oregon and Washington.......... 47,850 
Dicceccsecccsccteresccecescccescsocss 300,000 


Besides these, there are some 70,000 civilized 
Indians, who give the Government no trouble. 

Now, if forty or fifty of the wild ones, in 
their war-paint, can give the nation so much 
trouble, is it not well for the Government to 
adopt such a policy as will secure the amity of 
the great majority, and not only adopt it, but 
see to its being thoroughly carried out by 
honest agents? The trouble on our frontiers, in 
nearly every instance, has originated through 
the fraud and rapacity of the officials who are 
appointed to discharge the obligations of the 
Government toward the poor savage. 
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HON. JAMES L. ORR. 





R. ORR was both large and tall. He 

had a predominance of the vital tem- 
perament, which was indicated by the large- 
ness of his chest, fullness of his face, plump- 
ness of muscel, and general stoutness of build 
and breadth of organization. This develop- 
ment gave him health, power of endurance, 





sition. By observing the form of the head it 
will be seen that he was largely developed 
over the eyes, indicating great perceptive in- 
tellect, practical talent, readiness of mind, 
ability to gather information, and to take 
clear, practical, scientific, and business views 
of life. The middle portion or the forehead 
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warmth, and enthusiasm; also ample sup- 
port to the brain, imparting to it soul and 
earnestness of action. He had a fair amount 
of the motive or bilious temperament, which 
gave toughness and hardihood. He had 
enough of the mental temperament to give 
him clearness of mind and a studious dispo- 





was also large, showing excellent memory of 
details, historical facts, and whatever trans- 
pired in his own experience. He carried in 
his mind the knowledge which he had 
gained by reading and observation, and 
could bring it to bear on the point in ques- 
tion with more readiness and force than 
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ninety-five in a hundred men who are in 
public life. The upper part of his forehead 
was only about “full,” showing less of the ab- 
stract and profound, philosophical and 
dreamy; hence he was not inclined to in- 
dulge in theoretical speculations, or to work 
out abstract questions. He took wide views 
and regarded subjects in their practical 
aspects, He possessed the qualities for a 
historian, and these qualities availed him as 
a lawyer and politician, and gave him that 
ready business capacity for which in Con- 
gress he was distinguished. As Speaker of 
the House, he was required to remember all 
the phases and points of parliamentary law, 
to hold in continual readiness the rules, 
usages, and customs of a deliberative body, 
and also to keep in his mind all the windings 
and complications which, in the process of 
legislation, arise from various questions and 
motions which came before the house. A 
similar form of forehead is seen in the por- 
traits and busts of Henry Clay, John Quincy 
Adams, and many others, who have been dis- 
tinguished for their practical talent, com- 
mand of details, and power to use all their 
knowledge on the spur of the moment, and 
to the best advantage. Had Mr. Orr devoted 
himself to science instead of to law and 
legislation, he would have distinguished 
himself as an investigator, a teacher, and de- 
monstrator. He had a fine development of 
the organ of Language, as seen in the fullness 
and prominence of his eye, which gave him 
great readiness of speech, while his intel- 
lectual faculties in general were so developed 
as to enable him to arrange his ideas, and to 
clothe his thoughts and prepare them for ex- 
pression. His temperament gave him the 
requisite emotion for a writer. The top-head, 
especially in the region of Benevolence and 
Veneration, was high, giving him consid- 
erable religious sentiment, kindness of char- 
acter, blandness of disposition, and smooth- 
ness of manner, He had large Firmness, 





strong determination, a desire to finish thor- 
oughly what he began, and to drive through 
difficulties, however great. His side-head 
was fully developed, showing mechanical 
talent, desire for property, power to restrain 
his feelings, promptness, energy, courage, 
and thoroughness. He had strong social 
affections; made friends easily ; was bland, 
cordial, and affectionate toward men, wo- 
men, and children. Among his own friends 
he was, where not watched and criticised, 
open, frank, and undisguised. He had large 
Self-Esteem, was dignified, and, while he had 
a just sense of his own character and conse- 
quence, and was determined to command 
respect, his large Approbativeness induced 
an active regard for public approval and the 
desire to stand high in the estimation of all. 
Power to acquire knowledge, and determina- 
tion, energy, and ambition were his strong 


“qualities. He might have shown a domi- 


neering spirit and fierceness of passion, when 
provoked; but, with his temperament and: 
general self-control, he would generally carry" 
himself acceptably alike to friends and op- 

ponents, He was capable of acquiring knuwl- 

edge, and able to do a great amount of 

work, either mental or physical. 

The portrait represents him as he appeared 
about fifteen years ago, he then being in 
the fullest measure of physical strength and 
mental vigor. 

James Lawrence Orr was born on the 12th 
of May, 1822, at Craytonville, Anderson Dis- 
trict, South Carolina. His father, Christopher 
Orr, was a country storekeeper, an intelligent 
man, who thoroughly educated his children. 
In his eighteenth year he entered the Uni- 
versity of Virginia to complete his studies 
and prepare himself for the practice of the 
law. In 1841 he devoted himself to the 
study of history and general literature, and 
in 1842 entered the law office of Judge Whit- 
ner, then solicitor of the Western Circuit, 
and was admitted to the bar in May, 1843, at 
twenty-one years of age. Early success 
marked his career as a lawyer, and during 
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the first year of his practice he established 
and edited the Anderson Gazette. 

Mr. Orr freely mingled with the people of 
his district, and made himself personally ac- 
quainted with most of them, In 1842, when 
only twenty-two years of age, he was elected 
a member of the Legislature of South Caro- 
lina, having received a higher vote than any 
other man in the State, and that, too, ina 
district which had cast a Whig vote in 1840. 
During his first term in the Legislature he 
made his celebrated speech in opposition to 
what was known as the Bluffton movement, 
a design to commit South Carolina again to 
a nullification of the tariff of 1842. 

He was an earnest and energetic advocate 
of giving the election of presidential electors 
to the people of South Carolina, and de- 
livered an able and powerful speech in favor 
of the change. He advocated also a liberal 
and enlarged system of internal improve- 
ments, through the aid of the State, and a 
general reform of the free school policy. 

Mr. Orr became a candidate for Congress 
in 1848, and was elected by 700 majority. 
He took his seat at the opening of the Thirty- 
first Congress, and found himself surrounded 
by an array of talent equal to any which has 
ever graced the halls of our national Legis- 
lature. The Senate then contained Calhoun, 
Clay, Webster, Cass, Douglass, Rusk, Benton, 
and others of high renown. In the House 
were Winthrop, Toombs, Stephens, Mc- 
Dowell, Bayly, Kaufman, and other gentle- 
men of distinguished ability. He* was re- 
elected at the close of the term, with the 
cordial approval of a large majority. 

Mr. Orr opposed the series of Congressional 
measures known as the “Compromise Meas- 
ures,” and on his return home’ in March, 
1851, found a formidable party organized in 
favor of South Carolina seceding alone from 
the Union. He warned his people earnestly 
against the disastrous policy they proposed to 
adopt. He admitted the right of the State to 
secede from the Union, believing it to be the 
highest attribute of sovereignty, and the only 
effectual shield of State rights against the 
despotism of consolidation. The Secessionists 
were defeated by 8,000 majority against them 
in the State. Very few public men have 
evinced more true courage and determination 
than did Mr. Orr in this contest. During the 





Thirty-first Congress Mr. Orr was a member 
of the Committee on Public Land. 

At the second session of the Thirty-second 
Congress Mr. Orr was for the first time called 
upon to preside as chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. On the assembling of the Thirty- 
third Congress, Mr. Orr was appointed chair- 
man of the Committee on Indian Affairs, in 
which position he did much toward reform- 
ing the Indian policy of the country. He 
aimed to domesticate the red men by grant- 
ing to each head of a family a quarter sec- 
tion of land, making the same inalienable 
and exempt from sale under execution. He 
advocated the payment of Indian annuities 
in agricultural instruments and other articles 
for their comfort, in lieu of money, and a 
total abrogation of their tribal organization. 
In a bill reported by Mr. Orr, and which be- 
came a law, this policy was applied to the 
Chippewa Indians, in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, and the experiment is working ad- 
mirably. Mr. Orr co-operated cordially with 
the friends of the Kansas-Nebraska bill in 
securing the success of that measure, estab- 
lishing thereby, as he believed, the great prin- 
ciple of “ Non-intervention by Congress,” 
in the legislation of the territories. 

In principle he was a strict constructionist 
of the Constitution; in theory and practice 
a States’ rights man, and, in general, a rigid 
economist. His votes while in Congress ex- 
hibit his independence in doing what he 
conceived to be right. 

His later history is briefly summed up as 
follows: In the South Carolina Convention 
of December, 1860, he recorded his vote in 
favor of the immediate and separate seces- 
sion of that State, and was soon after sent as 
one of a commission of three from the State 
to the government at Washington. He organ- 
ized and led into the field a regiment of 
rifles in the Southern army; but was a mem- 
ber of the Confederate Congress from 1862 
to 1865. He was Governor of South Caro- 
lina from 1866 two years. He was elected a 
Judge of the State Circuit Court in 1870, and 
served with ability in that position until his 
appointment to the Court of St. Petersburgh. 
In the reconstruction of the State he had 
been a consistent conservative, and advocated 
the re-election of President Grant in 1872, 
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FACTS. 


“ Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is man.” 


t iy is a fact, admitted by all intelli- 

gent men, that the brain is the organ 
through which the mind manifests it- 
self. 

Proof. Where there is little or no 
brain, there is little orno mind. On the 
other hand, where there is much brain, 
and of good quality, in a live and healthy 
human body, there is much mind. 

It is a fact, that different portions of 
the brain perform different functions. 
The social affections have their seat in 
the lower back-head; the propelling 
powers, which give energy, force, and 
push, in the lower side-head ; the intel- 
lectual or knowing faculties, in the fore- 
head; and the moral, religious, and 
spiritual organs, in the top-head. 

It is a fact, that, according to the full- 
ness or deficiency of these portions of 
brain will there be degrees of affection, 
push, ability to acquire knowledge, and 
moral accountability. 

It isa fact, that one may have one, two, 
or three portions of the brain well de- 
veloped and be sadly deficient in the 
fourth. In other words, he may be very 
intellectual, and very unloving ; or very 
loving, and almost idiotic in intellect ; 
or he may be almost a moral imbecile, 
like Ruloff, and have a strongly marked 
intellect. One has faith, and is a ready 





believer ; another has not faith, and is a 
skeptic, a doubting Thomas ! 

Go with us into any of our peniten- 
tiaries, and we will point out, among the 
prisoners, those who have bright intellect 
and deficient caution and moral sense. 
We will even indicate the crime which 
each would be most liable to commit. 
One would be tempted by money, another 
by wine or woman, another by a violent 
temper, and so on through the catalogue 
of crime. There is a difference, 

It is a fact, that “ birds of a feather 
flock together,” and that kindred spirits, 
whether in religion, politics, or in other 
matters, will be found in fellowship. 
Thus Jews, Roman Catholics, Protest- 
ants, and Pagans are distinctively asso- 
ciated, and are sub-divided alse into sects 
and societies, according to their mental 
organizations, proclivities, and affinities, 
Christians and Jews are as dissimilar in 
looks and character as in creed and sen- 
timent. But, though so very different, 
they may, like oil and water, mix and 
ultimately assimilate. 

It is a fact, that all natural born idiots 
are very different in their make up and 
appearance from natural born children, 
who become philosophers, and that the 
one may be readily distinguished from 
the other. 

That philanthropists, benefactors, and 
really good men and women, such as 
Howard, Oberlin, Eustache, Melancthon, 
Fry, Nightingale, have high heads, with 
large Benevolence ; while all low, brutal, 
and treacherous, savage murderers have 
low, broad heads, with more base or 
animal propensity than ¢op or moral sen- 
timent. 

That mere money-getters and money- 
keepers, all avaricious men, have more 
Acquisitiveness and selfishness than Be- 
nevolence and charity. 

That musicians, painters, sculptors, 
mechanics, inventors, and artists and 
artisans generally acqnire a type and — 
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cast of brain and expression peculiar to 
their special callings. 

A thief looks like a thief; an honest 
man looks like an honest man. Head, 
face, and body correspond. 

The same is true of the lecherous 
libertine, and of the pure and chaste 
lover; of the drinking tippler, and of 
the temperance man. 

It is a fact, that one is coarse, gross, 
and swinish in looks and in character, 
while another is fine, clean, and God-like 
in appearance and in sentiment. One is 
robust, tough, enduring, healthy, and 
useful in any position, while another is 
feeble, fragile, easily “used up,” broken 





down, and good for nothing. A child 
can tell which is which. 

A butcher, a boxer, a blacksmith, need 
not be mistaken for a jeweler, a tailor, 
or a tinker, 

It is a fact, that-one’s pursuit or call- 
ing in life affects his looks, his organiza- 
tion, and his character. If one gives 
half his lifetime to selling whisky and 
tobacco, he will be the worse for it, 
while if he engage in a more noble and 
useful pursuit it will elevate and improve 
him. 

Thus it will be seen that, in the imme- 
diate present and in the endless future, 

“ We shall reap as we have sown.” 


ww 
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INTEGRITY. 


= perpetuity of our institutions de- 

pends on the integrity and intelli- 
gence of our people. If we, the people, 
are the custodians of the government, 
and if those we elect or appoint to of- 
fice aro but our hired servants, it is our 
privilege and our duty to watch them in 
all their public acts with “ eternal vigi- 
lance,” lest they go wrong and imperil 
our interests and our liberties. 

If we nominate, elect, and appoint 
only honest and capable men to office, 
there can be no danger, and we may rest 
assured that our Democratic Republic 
will continue to rise and shine. But if, 
on the contrary, we permit notorious 
thieves and swindlers to have the man- 
agement of affairs, we may foresee, with 
certainty, the day of our doom. When 
such bad, ambitious men as Ben Butler 
are permitted to take the helm of our 
great Republican ship, we may know 
our ruin is near; and when we permit 
such tricksters as Barnum the showman 
to be elected to Congress, we may hang 
our heads jn humiliation, shame, and de- 
spair. The former was sent to New Or- 
leans during the war to render such ser- 





vices as were required, and, by efficient 
measures, effected his purposes. He 
stumped the country in the interest of 
the Union. He has been amply honored 
and amply remunerated for his services, 
We owe him nothing. He aspires to the 
leadership in Congress. Weak members 
would make him their bell-wether. He 
sees an opportunity to make a nice grab 
on Uncle Sam’s greenbacks, and avails 
himself of it, carrying with him others 
of similar cast of mind and moral ob- 
liquity. The Nation cried out, “ Thief, 
thief !” but he only laughed at reproaches. 

It is but a few years ago that the am- 
bitious showman from Connecticut at- 
tempted to break into Congress. He 
failed, though another fellow of the same 
name, his competitor, succeeded. If one 
was only a blatant trickster, the other 
was worthless as a legislator. The State 
gained nothing from his services, and 
the Nation, we presume, paid his salary. 

A few years ago an industrious tailor 
became an alderman in the village in 
which he lived. Being a fluent speaker 
and successful debater, he was elected to 
Congress. By accident he became Presi- 
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dent, to fill a vacancy. His willfulness 
and obstinacy were the cause of a costly 
trial for impeachment, ending in its fail- 
ure, and he served out his term and then 
subsided. 

An energetic shovel-maker, of Massa- 
chusetts, made considerable money, and 
because of this was invited to become a 
legislator, which he was foolish enough 
to accept. ‘Seeing only the interest of 
the shovel-maker, instead of the inter- 
ests of the nation, he “went in” for 
self-aggrandizement, and became noto- 
rious, “ What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world, or ten millions 
of dollars, by corrupting members of 
Congress, and lose his own life?” Be- 
cause one is a good soldier, tailor, 
shoemaker, showman, or shovel-maker, 
it does not follow that he will make a 
good statesman. Here is where Ameri- 
cans lack discrimination. We glorify 
success, no matter what in nor how at- 
tained. If one excels as a pugilist, that 





is reason enough why he should be sent 
to Congress! And we have to-day, in 
our State and National Legislatures, 
some very poor, crude, and rotten mate- 
rial—fungus, which ought to be at once 
cut off to preserve the health of the body 
politic. How many brainless, though 
noisy, upstarts, pot-house politicians, 
whisky-guzzling drunkards, and corrupt 
peddling traffickers in a nation’s honor 
and liberties there are! 

Now, we appeal to all good citizens 
who wish well to our country to lend a 
hand in correcting these abuses. What 
are our best citizens doing in the matter ? 
Are religious men praying and working 
in the interest of their Government and 
their homes? or do they “let these 
things slide,” and keep to their money- 
making? “As ye sow, soshall ye reap.” 

Let us select for places of honor and 
of trust only good, honest, and intelli- 
gent men. Then let us elect and sustain 
them. 


—~0e——_—- 


WHERE WILL 
i Nagao year many enterprising Ameri- 
cans, who have “ traps to sell,” go 
to Vienna, where they will be “ sold.” 
But our best citizens, however, will spend 
their summer and their money in Ameri- 
ca. They will go South, West, North, 
and East. They will see their own great 
country. Northerners should go through 
the South, to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
into Texas ; Southerners should visit the 
White and Green mountains, and the 
great lakes and Canada. 

Westerners should visit Plymouth 
Rock, the Pine Forests, and the rivers 
and lakes of Maine, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia; and if they would spend a 
few days—or weeks—in the greatest fish- 
mart of America, they should go down 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, to Labrador, 
and so on to St. John’s, in Newfound- 





YOU SUMMER? 


land. Easterners should go West—visit 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Denver, and the hundred intermediate 
towns and cities, and also go over the 
Rocky Mountains; stop at Salt Lake 
City, and while venting their pent-up 
spleen on the faults of the Mormons, be 
very careful not to see their own; then 
push on to the wonderful gold and silver 
mines ; stopping to take breath at any 
of those wild and romantic places; then 
they may go to San Francisco, visiting, 
of course, the Cliff House, Woodward’s 
Gardens, and his model California farm 
at Oak Knoll, in the Nappa Valley, and 
to Sacramento and San Diego, and 
then away to the Geysers, the Yo Semi- 
te, fetching up at the Big Trees. 
Among all the wonders of the world 
these are the most wonderful! If one 
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can have his choice of a voyage to 
Europe, or to make but one of these ex- 
cursions through our own country, we 
should greatly prefer the latter. See 
your own country first, and then, if you 
wish, go abroad. There is nothing in 
the Old World to compare with our Niag- 
ara, our lakes, our Rocky Mountains, our 
Prairies, Big Trees, ete. You will grow, 
mentally, by what your mind feeds upon. 

Lisping misses, just from fashionable 
boarding-schools, and the modern “ Gre- 
cian bends,” with their sentimental Wil- 
liams and Georges, will dress, dance, flirt 
and drink champagne, at sundry ex- 
pensive watering-places, while the solid 
folks, who seek repose, will search out 
more quiet resorts, where fruits, flowers, 
simple food, and the pure air of heaven 
refresh and re-create, giving a new 





lease on life to those jaded and over- 
worked brains and bodies. Routine life 
is not the. thing. All need change. 
Change of air, food, associations, sur- 
roundings. Let inlanders go to the sea, 
and let those near the coast go to the 
mountains. There will be health in the 
change. Reader, where will you sum- 
mer? Should you visit this wicked city, 
“look out for pickpockets,” and, after 
securing rooms at your hotel, go at once 
to the Phrenological Cabinet, 389 Broad- 
way, and have your measure taken—not 
for a new hat or bonnet—but for a chart 
of character. Learn whether or not you 
are “on the right track,” what you can 
do best ; in short, what you are good for. 
Among all your other summer memories 
this will be among the most impressive, 
and, perhaps, the most profitable. 


——— +06 --—_ 


SIN—WHAT IS IT? 


I is sinful to do what we know, or 
believe, to be wrong; as, for in- 
stance, to lie, to steal, to slander. It is 
a sin to deceive or mislead another to 
his harm. There are many sorts, vari- 
eties, and phases of sin, besides those in- 
dicated in the Ten Commandments. We 
regard it asin to commit excesses in eat- 
ing, in drinking, or in doing anything 
which will impair the health of the body, 
affect the mind injuriously, or dwarf the 
moral or spiritual sensibilities. Through 
dissipation one becomes the parent of an 
imbecile or an idiot. By transmitting 
consumptive tendencies to offspring, or 
by transmitting scrofulous diseases, a pal- 
pable wrong is done, and suffering is in- 
duced. Is not this sinful? Preachers 
confine their rebukes to what may be 
called moral sins, seldom coming right 
down to our physical transgressions, 
such as over-eating, drinking, chewing, 
smoking, dosing, and drugging, which 
are among the chief causes of our most 
serious sinning. 





Let us look at these thing as they are. 
We sin against the laws of health when 
we breathe old and fetid air, such as is 
confined in school-houses, public halls, 
churches, and even in private dwelling- 
houses. We sin when we gormandize: 
or eat more than we need; when we rob 
ourselves or others of necessary sleep; 
when we overtax the minds of children, 
rendering them precocious and sickly; 
when we lace so tightly that we contract 
our lungs and impair health; when we 
spoil our feet, producing corns, bunions, 
etc., by tight boots ; when we cause head- 
ache by great wads of false hair, or by 
air-tight hats ; when we go to extremes in 
anything whereby we waste vitality and 
engender disease. Extreme greediness 
is a product of undue selfishness, and 
borders on dishonesty. He who will not 
do as he would be done by is not, by any 
means, a saint. Each of us may hold the 
mirror up to nature, and if we wish to 
do so we may 

“ See ourselves as others see us.’"” 
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Is it not asin to gamble, and get gain 
without earning it? Is it not asin to 
sell rum to one whose appetite is per- 
verted, and whose mind is too weak to 
resist the temptation? Is it not a sin to 
seduce or lead one from a life of virtue 
to a life of vice? Is not a peevish, 
fretful, violent, and ungovernable temper 
sinful? Is not good nature and a cheer- 
ful countenance a duty? Reader, go on 
with these questions of self-examina- 
tion, and see where you stand? You 
can cypher them up, debit and credit, 
balance the account, and see exactly 
where you are. ‘True penitence will 
bring pardon, and, when forgiven past 
sins, we may start out with new resolves 
to lead a new life, in accordance with 
higher principles than those of former 
times. We may overcome besetting sins. 
We may improve. It is our privilege 
and our duty sotodo. Let us try. 


—___ #06 —_. 


DEATH. 


HE record of mortality for the month 
of May, 1873, among the great men 
of this country is painfully large. In 
the present number are found the sketches 
of those whose official relations to the 
Government of the United States were 
deemed of great value. Besides Chief 
Justice Chase and Minister Orr, it is be- 
coming to make note of the death of 
John Stuart Mill, the widely-noted meta- 
physician and political economist of Eng- 
land. 

Captain Hall, the brave explorer of 
Arctic seas, is no more, having died, 
perhaps by foul play, in the autumn of 
1871, in the midst of his activities, with- 
in ten degrees of the grand object of his 
search, the North Pole. Buta part of 
his expedition has returned to give us the 
sad tidings, and little else than misfor- 
tune is thought to have overtaken the 
remainder of it. 





James Brooks, well known as a leading 
Democratic politician, and the editor of 
the Evening EZepress,of New York, and 
Oakes Ames, whose recent prominence 
in the Credit Mobilier investigation had 
given his name a wide circulation, have 
also passed from this earthly sphere. 


——— #00 


PROGRESS. 


— the world is growing 
better or worse as it grows older, 


each will judge for himself. One delights 
to believe in progress, eternal progress. 
“ Onward, onward, ever onward,” is the 
inspiring sentiment which cheers him 
and buoys him up, whatever may befall. 
We believe in “ PRoGREss and IMPROVE- 
MENT.” We regard it a law of nature. 
As it is in the vegetable kingdom, with 
the bud, the flower, and the fruit, so it 
is with man; he isa creature of progress. 
First there is a birth, then a youth, then 
maturity, and after this comes perfection 
in the spiritual nature. Individuals go 
up or down, according to the way they 
live ; so it is with the people constituting 
the State and Nation. Certain families 
“run out ;” tribes and nations also pass 
away, and are succeeded by those of 
other blood and other manners, customs, 
and ways of life. 

We make progress when we grow in 
stature, in intellect, and in grace. This 
is according to natural law and in keep- 
ing with the Divine. 

—___++—_——_ 

Tue dictates of the moral and intellectual 
powers, which constitute rules of conduct, 
are the collective dicta of the highest minds 
illuminated by the greatest knowledge. 

To be really successful in gratifying and 
elevating others, we must keep our own self- 
ish faculties in due subordination, and pou 
out copious streams of real kindness from 
the higher sentiments, animated and elevated 
by intellect. 
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COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 
AN ARGUMENT IN BEHALF OF UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 


E use the term “Compulsory Attend- 
ance,” to designate a subject that has 
been much discussed for several years, and has 
occupied much of the time of several of our 
State Legislatures during the past winter. We 
have now, in all the States of the Union, sys- 
tems of public instruction, more or less com- 
plete and efficient. In the States known as 
Free States before our late civil war, we have 
had elaborate and expensive systems of free 
schools for many years. Ample provision has 
been made in these States for the education of 
every youth in them, as far as furnishing houses 
and teachers is concerned. Now, after a period 
of time, extending in some states beyond two 
generations, we can begin to estimate the re- 
sults of our public school system and inquire 
whether it has accomplished its desired ends. 
Although all are ready to admit its beneficial 
results in the aggregate, yet there is a convic- 
tion prevalent that it has not accomplished all 
that was expected of it, and that we had a 
right to expect of it. Perhaps no class of per- 
sons entertain this feeling more deeply and 
generally than our most intelligent teachers 
and school officers. There is so large a class 
of children that do not attend schools, no mat- 
ter how excellent they may be; and there are 
so many more that are irregular in their 
attendance, that those who know these facts 
feel that as far as these classes are concerned, 
our public schools accomplish nothing; and 
just so far fail to accomplish their end, the edu- 
cation of the entire youth of our nation. The 
remedy for this failure seems to us very appar- 
rent: secure the regular attendance of those 
classes that now fail to enjoy the benefits of 
our public schools. 

But this is the most difficult part of the 
problem. How can we secure the attendance 
of these classes which now fail to attend our 
public schools regularly? We have tried to 
remedy the evil by improving our school-houses 
and our methods of instruction, and by making 
our schools more attractive and efficient. Also, 
by appealing to public sentiment, and especially 
to parental love and sense of duty; thus try- 
ing to arouse parents and the public to a prop- 
er sense of the danger that is imminent; and 





to a realizing sense of the solemn duty incum- 
bent upon them. Although we can not claim 
that we have exhausted all efforts in these 
directions, still we have had experience enough 
to enable us to see that there will still remain 
a large class, after we have done all we can do, 
that will never be reached by these mere moral 
influences. In our attempts to ‘provide -for 
public morality and security of life and prop- 
erty, when we fail to reach these ends by mere 
moral means, we resort to coercive measures. 
We restrain and punish the lawless and crimi- 
nal. The idea has Jong ago suggested itself to 
the officers and friends of our public school 
system, that we should pursue the same course 
in the emergency we are now considering. 
When we have exhausted all moral means to 
secure full and regular attendance in our pub- 
lic schools, such as providing the best means 
of instruction, and appealing to parental love 
and sense of duty ; when these fail, use coercive 
measures, and compel full or regular attend- 
ance. This course has been pursued in several 
European countries with complete success. 
Many of our school officers and legislators, 
observing the partial failure of our school sys- 
tem, are eagerly striving to have compulsory 
attendance, the remedy that has been so suc- 
cessful for the same ends in Europe, made a 
part of our public school system. 
WHAT PERSONAL FREEDOM IS. 

Although the question has been much dis- 
cussed, in but few instances has the discussion 
gone down to the real basis of all proper and 
thorough investigations, to fundamental truths 
and principles. A deep-rooted, and, to a great 
extent, an unreasonable and unreasoning prej- 
udice exists in the minds of multitudes against 
the measure, as an unwarrantable interference 
with individual freedom and the rights of the 
parent. Although other objections are urged, 
this is the principal one, and the basis of almost 
all other objections. Before we can enter into 
a proper discussion of compulsory attendance, 
we must settle these preliminary and funda- 
mental questions. What is personal freedom 
in its true and complete significance? What 
are the rights of the parent ? In answering the 
first question, let us remember that might is 
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not right, nor is license liberty. The great 
principle: “ Each and every one must so exer- 
cise his rights,as not to interfere with the 
rights of any one else,” must govern us in the 
discussion of this question, as in every other 
investigation of like nature. In the constitu- 
tion of savage society, and in all ancient gov- 
ernments, rights were largely synonymous 
with mere might. The father and husband 
held wife and child absolutely as articles of 
property. The freeman was the one that 
could do as he pleased with all his might en- 
ubled him to appropriate and use, and this 
might, or right, as it was falsely called, was 
bounded only by his power to appropriate and 
use for his own selfish ends. We have not, 
even in our modern civilization, got rid of 
all of these ideas of barbarism. Traces of 
them crep out in the opposition that has ever 
been made, and is now being made, to every 
attempt to restrain human appetite and pas- 
sion, or to compel men to discharge a duty 
that curbs their appetites or interferes with 
their selfish passions. 
VICE AND LIBERTY—WIFE FLOGGING. 

Nearly all our laws restraining vice are now 
attacked as unjust and unwarrantable restraints 
of personal freedom. They deny to men the 
glorious right of getting drunk unrestrained, 
and of unrestrainedly making beasts of them- 
selves, by wallowing in vice and beastiality. 
They deny to them the privilege of gratifying 
their lusts, and furthering their selfish interests 
by preying on the dearest rights and feelings 
of others. There was a time when the English 
freeman claimed as his inalienable right, the, 
to him, inestimable privilege of flogging his 
wife and children to the full extent of his evil 
passions, and exercised such privilege when- 
ever his passions prompted him todo so. Were 
not they Ais wife and children? Had not a 
man, a freeman, a right to do as he pleased 
with his own? What right or business had 
government to interfere with the rights of a 
freeman, in so unwarrantable and tyrannical a 
manner, as to interfere with these glorious 
rights of a British freeman? The selfish pas- 
sions of one class were falsely called rights, 
and the rights of other classes were entirely 
overlooked. It is not long since a portion of 
our country rebelled against the government 
because they feared it would deprive them of 
some of their rights. The selfish interests and 
passions of one class were falsely elevated into 
rights paramount to the rights of another class, 
and the rights of the latter class were entirely 
overlooked. 





Wigfall, of Texas, protested against the pass- 
age of the Wilmot Proviso because it would 
not let him take his “ dear old mammy” with 
him to Kansas, if he were to want to go there. 
Rare old Ben Wade punctured that rhetorical 
bubble, by coolly retorting in reply to the 
Senator’s pathetic protest against such an 
unwarrantable interference with his rights and 
feelings, as an affectionate and dutiful foster- 
son of “old mammy,” that the Senator could 
take his “ dear old mammy” to Kansas just as 
readily and freely after tlie passage of the Pro- 
viso, as before. It did not interfere with that 
right at all. The trouble was not that he could 
not take “dear old mammy” to Kansas, but 
he could not take her asan article of property. 
Much of the clamor about parents’ rights in 
the discussion of compulsory attendance, is of 
the same character as the Senator’s pathetic pro- 
test. In the discussion of compulsory attend- 
ance, too many look at the entire question 
solely from the standpoint of the parent's 
selfish interests, instead of the inestimable and 
inalienable rights of the child. The selfish in- 
terests of the parent are elevated into rights, 
“ falsely so called,” and the rights of the child, 
and of the community, and of God, are over- 
looked entirely, or disregarded. 

THE SCOPE OF EDUCATION. 

Then as fundamental and as essential to a 
proper discussion of the whole question, let us 
settle these questions. What is an education ? 
What is every one’s right to an education ? 
What are the dutiesof the parent in the prem- 
ises? And what are the duties of the gov- 
ernment? An education is the process of 
awakening, arousing, drawing out, developing, 
cultivating and disciplining every power of the 
body, soul, and spirit, so as to secure a com- 
plete and harmonious development of the en- 
tire man, physically, mentally, and morally. 
The object of an education is to fit man to dis- 
charge properly and fully his duty to God, to 
his fellow-man, and to himself, and to fit him 
for the highest possible usefulness and happi- 
ness here, and for the greatest and highest 
happiness he is capable of hereafter. Man was 
created in the mental and mural likeness of 
his Infinite Creator. By the very nature and 
constitution of his being, he was endowed, ir 
the act of creating him such a being as he is, 
with certain inherent and inalienable rights, 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. His 
powers and capacities, and his relations to 
other beings, cause to rest on him certain duties. 
He owes duties to his God, his fellow-man, 
and to himself. Each human being is an im- 
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mortal, rational, responsible being, with these 
duties resting upon him, and with an illimit- 
able capacity for endless growth, development, 
usefulness, and happiness, here and hereafter. 
Hence every human being has an inherent and 
inalienable right to all the education and de- 
velopment necessary to fit him to meet the 
object of his being, and to accomplish this im- 
mortal destiny, that capacity will enable him 
to receive. Difference in capacity may make a 
difference in enjoyment, but can make none in 
the right. Men are equal in this right. 

The rights, claims, or interests of no other 
being can deprive a single being of this inesti- 
mable and inalienable right. Above all, the 
selfish interests of no one, not even the parent, 
can be allowed to interfere with or destroy this 
right to an education. God has so arranged 
his moral universe that, when each does his 
duty, the rights of individuals, properly inter- 
preted, do not clash. Indeed, the best method 
of securing the enjoyment of our own rights, is 
to accord and do what we can to secure to 
others the enjoyment of their rights; and we 
can only secure true enjoyment of our own 
rights, in this way, by a proper discharge of 
our duties. During the helpless period of in- 
fancy, and the thoughtless years of youth, the 
enjoyment of this right to an education, and, 
indeed, the enjoyment of all rights, is depend- 
ent on the efforts, care, and faithfulness of 
others; primarily and chiefly on others. If 
parents are unable, or fail to meet this responsi- 
bility, individuals or community in benevolent 
efforts, or the State, may supply the defect. 

THE PARENTAL FUNCTION. 

We wish now to call especial attention to a 
thought fundamental to this whole investiga- 
tion. Parents voluntarily assume the relation 
and infinite responsibilities of parentage. Be- 
fore he voluntarily entered into and assumed 
this relation, it was a matter of choice with the 
parent whether these awful responsibilities 
should ever rest on him. But, when entered 
into, the relation of parent and its tremendous 
responsibilities are as eternal as the existence 
to which the parent has given origin. The 
highest duty the parent owes to the immortal 
being with illimitable capacities that he has 
brought into existence, is, to secure to him the 
enjoyment of this inestimable right, an educa- 
tion. This responsibility rests on each and 
every parent. He has voluntarily incurred 
these responsibilities and duties by entering 
into this relation, and can never shake them off. 

The parent has, and can have, no right that 
2an interfere with, or work the destruction of, 





the child’s right to an education. The ease, 
comfort, the pecuniary, or other selfish inter- 


ests of the parent, can not interfere with, or, 


work the destruction of, this inalienable and 
inestimable right of the child to an education. 
Parents do not own their children as they do 
oxen or horses, nor have they the same abso- 
lute right to their time and labor as they have 
to the time and labor of their cattle. The 
child belongs to his Creator, to the State, to 
the community, and to himself. All these 
have an interest in, and a right to the child, as 
well as the parent; and the parent’s rights, and 
above all, his selfish interests, can not be al- 
lowed to interfere with and prejudice their 
rights and interests. The parent’s rights will 
never interfere with the rights of the child, and 
of the community, the State, and of God; but 
his selfish estimate of his interests often does 
so. The inability of the parent to meet the 
infinite responsibilities that his voluntarily as- 
sumed relation of parentage causes to rest on 
him, may relieve him from guilt, in not per- 
forming this highest duty he owes to the child, 
but it can not Gestroy the right of the child to 
an education. Should the community or the 
State supply to the child the means of enjoy- 
ing this right, no inability or selfish interest of 
the parent can be allowed to interfere with or 
destroy the right of the child to enjoy these 
privileges, or his right to the use of the means 
the State affords to him to acquire an educa- 
tion. Hence we base our first argument for 
compulsory education, as it is improperly 
termed, or, more properly, compulsory attend- 
ance, on the inherent and inalienable right of 
every human being to all the education his 
capacity will fit him to receive, and to the en- 
joyment of all the means of such education. 
FALLACIES URGED BY OPPONENTS. 

We have now, perhaps, said enough already 
to make apparent the fallacies of the opponents 
of compulsory attendance. They view the 
question entirely from the standpoint of the 
parent’s selfish interests, instead of the child’s 
inherent and inalienable right to an education. 
They elevate the parent’s selfish interests into 
rights, and above the rights of the child. They 
speak and reason as though the parent owned 
his child, as he does his ox or his horse, and 
had the same unlimited. right to his time and 
labor that he has to the time and uses of his 
cattle. They mistake unrestrained license to 
do as he pleases with his child, for the only 
full exercise of parental liberty. True paren- 
tal liberty can only be consistent with the full 
discharge of his entire duty to his child. The 
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parent is not at liberty to do as he may please 
with his child, unless he pleases to do right. 
They regard the act of the State in compelling 
the parent to discharge his highest duty to the 
child, in sending him to school, as an unwar- 
rantable interference with parental freedom 
and rights, and an act of tyranny. This natu- 
rally introduces 
OUR SECOND ARGUMENT 
for compulsory attendance. Governments are 
instituted among men to secure to all the en- 
joyment of their rights. They can justly use 
compulsion when the enjoyment of these rights 
depends on the obligations of others, and their 
faithfulness in meeting such obligations, com- 
pelling the one thus obligated to discharge this 
duty. This is the special and most important 
power of government. In the exercise of this 
prerogative, it exercises an especial care for the 
rights of those who can not know or strive for 
their rights. Such persons are the special 
wards of the State. They are so designated in 
common law and common usage. 
HOW THE LAW REGARDS CHILDREN. 

Guardians who have charge of children are, 
by law, held in bonds to meet their obligations 
as guardians. Parents, also, who act as guar- 
dians for property left to their children, are 
thus bound and compelled by the State to dis- 
charge properly their duties as guardians. 
Guardians are compelled to use the means in 
their care for the proper education of their 
wards. The State will take property and chil- 
dren out of the hands of delinquent guardians, 
even if they are the parents of the children. 
It compels parents to sustain the life of their 
children, and to feed and clothe them, if they 
are able to do so, and punishes them if they do 
not. If the parent is unable to do 80, it takes 
the children away from him, and does this 
work at public expense. It provides poor- 
houses, asylums, and houses of refuge for such 
* cases. If the State is thus careful about the 
bodies of children, should it not be much more 
careful of the immortal minds of the same chil- 
dren? If it compels parents to feed and clothe 
the body—the house, the tenement of the im- 
mortal mind—should it not much more compel 
them to feed and clothe the immortal mind, 
the immortal] inhabitant of the body? Then 
government should especially see that the pa- 
rent does his highest duty to his child, in edu- 
cating him, or in permitting him to attend the 
public means of instruction. It should see 
that neither parental inability, nor his criminal 
carelessness, nor unnatural neglect, nor his 
selfishness, robs the child of these rights, just 





as it protects the life, health, and property of 
the child. This is not an unwarrantable, tyran- 
nical interference with the rights of parents, 
but merely a proper discharge of an essential 
and necessary power of the government in pro- 
tecting those that it is its special duty to pro- 
tect, and in compelling the parent, one subject, 
to discharge an obligation to the child, another 
subject. 

ESSENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT—THIRD AR- 

GUMENT. 

To enforce this thought, our second argu- 
ment, we will now advance our third argument 
for compulsory attendance. The object of 
government in providing for the education of 
the entire youth of the country, is to secure its 
own proper organization and arrangement, and 
its own efficiency in making and administer- 
ing the laws, so as to secure to all the enjoy- 
ment of their rights, and to secure its own per- 
petuity in this work. The proper organization, 
efficiency, and perpetuity of the government, 
can be secured only by the education, integrity, 
and intelligence of the people. Virtue and 
intelligence of the entire people are necessary 
to secure these ends. If, then, the primary 
and chief object of the State in providing for 
the education of the entire youth of the State 
be to secure its own efficiency, proper organi- 
zation, and perpetuity, by fitting each citizen 
to discharge efficiently and properly his duties 
as a member of the commonwealth, it must, by 
proper education, give them sufficient intelli- 
gence to do so; and, by moral instruction, the 
integrity that will impel them to do their duty 
as citizens. Hence, the State must, as its first 
and highest duty to its subjects and to itself, 
secure to every individual the privilege of ob- 
taining such an education as will fit him for cit- 
izenship. It has done the first part of its duty 
in providing the means of such education. It 
is now its duty to see that each child enjoys 
these privileges. It fails of its duty in the 
premises, and squanders the means, if it does 
not do so. The above thought also decides 
another important query, What kind of educa- 
tion, and how much, shall the State secure to 
each one? Such education, and as much, as 
will fit the pupil for citizenship, for that is the 
object of the State in educating him 

DUTY OF THE STATE. 

When parents and guardians can and will 
give this education in private schools, govern- 
ment can permit them to do so; but even then 
it should reserve the right of supervision over 
such schools, to see that such instruction is 
imparted as will accomplish the end the State 
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is so vitally concerned to secure—that the 
pupil is, by the instruction there imparted, 
fitted for citizenship. This is a power our 
government should not fail to exercise now, 
when religious bigotry is taking so large a 
class of our youth out of our public schools, 
and placing them in partisan schools; and we 
have reason to fear that the same bigotry will 
impart partisan teachings, inimical to the pub- 
lic good. When parents and guardians can 
not, or do not, provide for the education of the 
child, and do not discharge their duty in see- 
ing that he enjoys the means of education pro- 
vided by the State, every consideration of duty 
and interest imperatively demand that the 
government should itself secure to the child 
the enjoyment of those means of education it 
has provided. It is demanded by a proper 
regard for its own organization, efficiency, and 
perpetuity, and by the obligations that rest on 
it in regard to the child as a subject, and its 
duty to all other subjects. No selfish inability 
or interest of the parent, or criminal careless- 
ness, or neglect, should interfere with this high- 
est duty of the government. Selfish interests 
of the parent should never be allowed to enter 
into the consideration of the case. His negli- 
gence or indifference should be treated as a 
criminal failure to discharge his highest duty 
to the child. Inability should be relieved, and 
indifference and neglect punished and counter- 
acted. Then, our third argument is, that the 
object of the State in providing the means, de- 
mand that it should secure the use of the means 
of an education. 

TO PREVENT CRIME.—OUR FOURTH ARGUMENT 
for compulsory attendance is based on the duty 
of government to prevent crime. Government 
protects the law-abiding in their persons and 
rights by punishing crime, as a means of de- 
terring the lawless from the commission of 
crime. It is the duty of the government to 
use all proper means to prevent the commission 
of crime. When it can do so, it should pre- 
vent the growth of any tendencies or disposi- 
tion to commit crime, It is this principle 
which justifies the government in checking 
the circulation of vile literature, or immoral 
publications, or in preventing demoralizing ac- 
tions or displays in public. The same princi- 
ple justifies the government in demanding that 
instructors of the youth should have and main- 
tain a good moral character, and also in revok- 
ing their license to teach for immorality in life 
or teaching. If the government can prevent 
the growth of all disposition to commit crime, 
it is peculiarly its duty to do so; for, in so do- 





ing, it not only most effectually protects the 
virtuous and obedient, but it also makes of 
those who otherwise would become lawless, 
and a curse to themselves and others, useful 
members of society. Although education will 
not absolutely prevent all crime, yet an educa- 
tion, in the true sense of the word—one that 
educates body, soul, and spirit, the mental, 
physical, and moral man—will prevent a large 
portion of the crime now committed. It is 
A SIGNIFICANT FACT 

that, while the illiterate are only one-twelfth 
of our population, they furnish three-fourths 
of our paupers and criminals. It is vastly 
wiser and better, then, to educate each child, 
and thus prevent his becoming a pauper or 
criminal, and make of him a useful and hon- 
orable member of society, than to spend ten 
times as much to punish him as a criminal, or 
support him as a pauper; and, besides all this, 
suffer the evils of pauperism and crime. As 
the education of every child is necessary to 
prevent pauperism and crime, it is peculiarly 
the duty of the Government to see that every 
child is educated; to see that every one enjoys 
the privileges provided that will enable him to 
secure an education. No parent has any right 
to compel or allow his child to grow up liable 
to crime and pauperism, through ignorance. 
The rights of the child, of the community, of 
the State, and of God are trampled under foot 
by such criminal indifference or neglect. It is 
the highest duty the government owes to its 
subjects and to itself, and, especially, to the 
child, to interfere with, and counteract, and 
prevent this criminal neglect or selfish indiffer- 
ence of the parent, and secure to the child the 
enjoyment of the means of an education that 
a beneficent government has provided. 


OUR FIFTH ARGUMENT—GENERAL HAPPI- 
NESsS— 


is based on the duty of the government to pro- 
mote, by all suitable means, the happiness and 
prosperity of all; or, in other words, to secure 
the general welfare. As we have shown, the 
education of all is necessary to secure these ends. 
There are certain efforts of the people to secure 
these great ends, that can be efficient only when 
properly directed and controlled, or by the con- 
trol and direction of government. Govern- 
ments are instituted to embody and direct and 
control the efforts of the people in securing 
these ends, and are their instruments in accom- 
plishing them. Then, as government is the 
chief instrpmentality in securing these ends, 
and as they can be secured by the education of 
the entire people, and by that alone, it should: 
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secure the common weal and prosperity by 
seeing that all are educated. Parents’ selfish 
interests can not be allowed to interfere with 
the public good and happiness and prosperity 
in preventing the education of the child. Our 
readers will remember that we deny that the 
parent owns his child as he does his ox or 
horse. Even if he did, that would not prevent 
the government’s interfering and securing the 





education of the child, for government does 
interfere often with the absolute control of the 
owner over his property when public good de- 
mands it. With how much greater reason and 
justice, then, can government interfere with 
the control of the parent over his child, when 
he allows criminal negligence or selfish greed 
to do an irreparable wrong to the child, to the 
community, and to the State. CLARK BRADEN. 


[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.] 
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BEECHER. 


BY WARREN SUMNER BARLOW. 


Henry Warp Brecuer, 
The world-renowned preacher, 
Is filled with invincible thought. 
The flow from the fountain, 
Like fire from a mountain, 
Comes seething and foaming red-hot. 


The weak are affrighted, 
The strong are delighted, 
By the grandeur and beauty displayed. 
Dry bones in the valley 
Awaken and rally, 
And in beautiful forms are arrayed. 


On his anvil is wronght 
Every image of thought, 
And donned in most gorgeous attire; 
Virgin gold without loss 
Is divorced from the dross 
In the flames of immaculate fire. 


Yet his heart is in tune 
With the zephyrs of June, 
When twilight’s soft veil dims the flowers. 
There alone on the sod 
He communes with his God 
In the temple of Eden-like bowers. 


His love and true “ charity,’ 
Oh, what a “rarity!” 
And when their deep fountains are stirred, 
The walls that divide 
Are submerged in the tide, 
And the voice of no bigot is heard. 


More thoughtful of needs 
Than dogmas and creeds, 
All conditions his sympathy share. 
His love is his rule, 
His duty his school, 
His deeds most effectual prayer. 


— 





To the sorrowing heart 
He doth comfort impart, 
While the needy are succored and fed. 
And the sin-stricken soul, 
While deprived of contrvul, 
To the path of his duty is led. 


Though sadly we fall, 
He beholds God in all, 
Though the spark is imprisoned in sin; 
Yet by love's willing hands 
He unshackles the bands, 
By expanding the germ from within. 


He portrays to the life 
The wide world in its strife, 
And probes the deep caverns of thought. 
While with breathless amaze 
We all wonder and gaze 
At each image so skillfully wrought. 


Every thought is a beam, 
Every sentence a stream, 
Sent aglow with a meteor’s flight ; 
Yet he may not unbar 
The full orb of his star 
Lest the feeble be dazzled with light. 


And yet the great masses 
Discard their dark glasses ; 
And, like eagles that gaze at the sun, 
Would behold with delight 
The full orb in its flight, 
And the glory his genius hath won. 


When Time, in his flight, 
Gently whispers good-night, 
New beauties, new glories are dawning; 
Though Hamanity’s tear 
Will moisten his bier, 
The heavens will echo good-morning ! 


™ 





= 


> 


A CENTURY FIRE. 


T Parkgate, near Sheffield, a most ex- 
traordinary phenomenon can be seen by 
all interested in colliery wonders. 

About one hundred years ago, several Park- 
gate gentlemen sank a shaft knowg as the Old 
Bassett Pit. They at once found a rich seam 
of coal—the Barnsley bed, nine feet in thick- 





ness. This coal was worked in a very careful 
fashion for several years—great blocks and 
pillars of coal, containing many tons, being 
left to support the roof in place of modern 
wooden props. For several seasons everything 
proceeded smoothly ; but one day the pit 
caught fire. Nobody can tell how it was ignit- 
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ed; and the ancient miners appear to have 
been utterly dismayed by the unexpected disas- 
ter, as they left the pit to burn at will, instead 
of closing up the shaft and commencing anew, 
as they might have done. Many years after- 
ward “the burning pit” was again approached 
‘ by the lord of the manor, Earl Fitzwilliam, 
who began to work out coal in the locality. A 
shaft was sunk at some distance from the Old 
Bassett Pit, and the coal in the direction of 
Rawmarsh was got at—the new workings be- 
ing kept at what was considered 2 safe distance 
from the fiery pit. Everything proceeded sat- 
isfactorily till 1868, when a miner named Par- 
kin descended the Bank Pit shafi—the name 
by which the new shaft was known—and was 
greatly alarmed to find fire only ten feet from 
the pit bottom. He at once gave the alarm— 
the principal officials were upon the spot, and 
efforts made to extinguish the fire. “ Parkin’s 
flames” were soon put out; but it was found 
that the whole pit was on fire, and as the Earl’s 
collieries extended for miles, it was feared that 
the fire would spread over the entire workings. 
The Old Bassett shaft was at once filled up ; the 
old Bank shaft was also closed; a third shaft, 
the Top Stubbin Pit, was also filled up. A 
long and thick wall was built to separate the 
Old Bassett workings from the newly opened 
portions of the pit. Explorations had to be con- 
ducted by crawling on hands and knees in the 
midst of suffocating smoke; but the wall was 





at length completed at tremendous expense 
and great labor—it being 1,000 yards in length, 
and from one foot to five feet thick. Cross- 
walls were also built to cut off airways, and 
so help in choking the fire. Thick iron pipes, 
with iron plugs, were inserted in the wall at 
intervals of fifty yards, so that views could be 
obtained of the interior of the Old Bassett 
workings looking through these pipes. The 
great wall occupied the time of a large body of 
workmen for a whole year. A new “futtrell” 
—the entrance to a coal-mine—had to be con- 
structed. It had to be brick-arched above and 
below with strong brick walls. Entering by 
this place, the wall is inspected daily, to get in- 
formation if the old fire has reached it in any 
way. The last fire was seen in 1871, and on 
being examined last week, nothing but “ black 
damp” came through the iron orifices ; but the 
most dangerous place— where the workmen 
labored at a great wall at the peril of their 
lives—is believed to be the fiery stronghold. 
Here the flames are still believed to be raging, 
although securely imprisoned by the work of 
the underground heroes who built its prison- 
walls, Until a year or two ago, the farmers 
found that their crops over this pit were ma- 


terially accelerated in growth by the heat; and 
the fact that this acceleration is not so appar- 
ent now is the strongest proof to professional 
minds that the burning pit has about spent its 
strength, after a “long fire” of one hundred 
years.— English Paper. 


—+0—_—__——_ 


AMERICAN ART APPLIED TO COMMON THINGS. 


UT a few years ago it was said of Amer- 

ica that she had no good pictures, and 

but little taste in art, and our ignorance was 
sought to be made a means of profit to scores 
of shrewd foreigners who, without honor in 
their own lands, thrust upon our market, for 
high prices and undeserved praise, many ill- 
constructed and worthless works. It has never 
been denied to us that, as a nation, we loved 
pictures and statuary, for our rudest cabins as 
well as the refined mansions, all bore evidence 
in some manner to this love, but so barbarous 
were most of these home-adornments in de- 
sign and color that the error of cultured strang- 
ers might well be pardoned who deemed our 
taste as barbaric as that of our savages. This 
judgment was, however, premature, and our 
native artists have long since proved their 
ability to produce good work, as have our peo- 
ple shown by their ready appreciation, the 
growth, not the birth, of a correct taste for the 





beautiful. Already is our market closed 
against the apprentice work of foreign picture 
factories; their importers have either changed 
their business or the quality of their wares, 
and the presses which used to groan day and 
night in sending out tons of prints, horrible in 
form and flaming with impossible colors, are 
rusting. The introduction of the modern 
“chromotype” is sometimes credited as the 
cause of this advance to a higher national taste, 
yet it is not the cause but simply the effect. It 
was as easy to give, with the old-fashioned 
“ lithograph,” correct drawing and good color 
as with this, but the taste of purchasers was 
then easily satisfied, and poor art paid pub- 
lishers a greater profit than good. Perhaps to 
nothing, so much as to the “ photograph,” are 
we indebted for a diffused knowledge of what 
is good in art. This medium of nature which, 
in its infancy, was dreaded by many conserv- 
ative artists as a dangerous rival, has proved 
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their best friend, and driven out of the field 
no one worthy to bein it. By its simple inter- 
pretations all are made to see beauty in many 
an original hitherto sealed to them, and its cor- 
rectness exposes the efforts of imitations once 
deemed satisfactory. The ones least skilled in 
art are now no longer imposed upon with por- 
traits of friends in which the only likeness ad- 
heres to some peculiar article of dress, nor with 
pictures which scorn drawing and perspective, 
and run mad in color. The likenesses of our 
friends drawn for us by the sun’s magic pencil 
lacking only speech, and the other faithful tran- 
scripts which photography makes us familiar 
with, have been the pioneers opening the way 
for advanced art, and making a necessity of 
the dainty gems of the chromotype press 
which, for a few dollars, or as a free gift, gives 
us virtual ownership in priceless masterpieces, 
and shames from the humblest wall the hor- 
rible blotches of a past age. It has been urged 
by those who were impatient for our national 
advance in art that our great want was a more 
perfect school, or better privileges for our 
home-taught students; yet true as this was, a 
greater want lay in those who bought pictures 
than in those who painted them, and we have 
seen at the call for better art a better rise up 
in answer. So long as poor pictures and por- 
traits were bought poor ones were painted, but 
when the demani came for better it was en- 
couragingly met. We have for many years 
been praised for our skill in the arts called use- 
ful, but deemed lacking in those dealing only 
with the fancy; but we have already shown 
that the taste and skill which make our com- 
monest things marvels of grace and beauty 
can make beauty for its own sake. We have 





already set patterns for the world in the indus- 
trial arts. Our steamships, engines, and ma- 
chinery are ahead of others in every sense; 
our architecture is rising to equal, if not sur- 
pass, the architecture of older nations; from 
our own designs our hats, coats, and bonnets 
take an added beauty, and the fertile taste that 
touched with the witchery of design the com- 
monest thing in the hand of the Parisian arti- 
san, our growing manufactures prove was not 
nature’s copyright to him alone. Our native 
workmen, in nearly all materials, now show 
equal skill in fancy with the foreigner, and 
home-made articles of use and dijouterie show 
equal grace, and what a pure art never lacks, 
an added purity of thought in design. There 
are some who confuse the growing desire for 
ornament in common things with a lapsing 
into idle luxury, and think they discern the 
fore-shadowing of such decay as wasted the 
beautiful cités and empires of the past; but a 
love for beauty is never a weakness, and the 
weakness which perverts this to its damage 
exists in other things. Our hearts and eyes 
are made loving beauty, while nature grows in 
beauty for their love, and we can not accuse 
the Designer of error in His work. 

With the days of pioneer struggle and rude 
living past, with wealth for embellishment as 
well as need, the republicans of the future 
may, and will, live in houses as beautiful as 
Pompeian palaces; go to their work in stores 
and offices and shops from which all needless 
gloom and ugliness have been removed, and 
with the purity of beauty surrounding them 
everywhere will find no harm coming to their 
Christian Republic from their refined art. 

ISAAC F, EATON. 


—__ +2 


SOMEBODY WILL DO IT. 





T is natural for men and women to desire 

to leave behind them those who shall 
enjoy their accumulations, rejoice in the 
memory of their good name, and to be laud- 
ably proud and happy in view of their worthy 
achievements. Married people would gladly 
leave noble sons and daughters to perpetuate 
their name and secure for them so much of 
immortality as a continuation of their work 
and a completion of their plans can give. 
No worthy work performed with noble pur- 
pose ought to die from the memory and re- 
spect of the good; and, therefore, he who 





aims to benefit mankind by the earnest diffu- 
sion of truth, may pruperly hope that the 
seed. which he sows shall bring forth fruit 
“an hundred-fold,” even after he has been 
called from the field, 

How often the thoughtful man wishes 
Franklin and Fulton could see the telegraphic 
wires which, like sensitive nerves, quiver 
with intelligence throughout the civilized 
world; and witness on river, and lake, and 
sea the graceful or massive steamers as, like 
shuttles, they weave the nations together in 
common interest and common hope. 
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Jenner and Harvey, Hahnemann and Preis- 
nitz have found their rank among the bene- 
factors of mankind; and Horace Wells, the 
discoverer of Anaesthesia, by which human 
pain is nullified in surgery, has just been ac- 
knowledged by the first medical talent in 
America as an immortal philanthropist. 

If we properly honor the inventor and 
physician who deal in things physical and 
bodily, what honor should be paid to the 
memory of Gall and Spurzheim, who taught 
the world how to read and regulate mind, 
and to comprehend and educate that supe- 
rior part of man’s nature which shall survive 
all that is earthly and secular ? 

The great leaders fortunate in discovery 
and successful in aehievement, though not 
rarely opposed, abused, and sometimes even 
martyred, have their names enshrined and 
their works carried forward by devoted and 
chivalric followers; and even though in some 
instances, the pupil, like Morse, may attain 
honor and distinction not inferior to that of 
the master, every cause has its rank and file, 
more or less efficient and distinguished, to 
carry on the work and transfer its benefits to 
the coming generations. 

In the field of Phrenology and its appli- 
cation to the culture and improvement of 
our race, it has been our pleasure to labor. 
True, it has been pioneer work. Old preju- 
dices, like stumps and roots in the new clear- 
ings of the border forests, have resisted our 
progress and augmented our labor, but the 
harvest waves in the sunshine promise a clear 
and mellow field at no distant day. 

But while the broad fields of our effort are 
white, ready for the harvest, we find ourselves 
becoming whitened by time, and are remind- 
ed that younger hands must at no distant 
day bear the burdens and reap the rewards 
and honors of this man-reforming work. 

Who shall prepare to fill our ranks and 
more than fill our measure of effort and suc- 
cess. Somebody will doit. All that study 
and experience have qualified us to impart 
is now at the service of the cadets who would 
take it, and earnestly employ it in this most 
useful of human pursuits. 

For one year more, at least, we propose to 
receive pupils at our annual course of instruc- 
tion in the science and art of character-read- 
ing, when all the skulls, busts, and portraits 





of men and animals which we have collected 
from every quarter of the world during more 
than a third of a century, will be laid under 
contribution to illustrate human nature in 
all its phases. Nowhere else can such ample 
facilities be had to learn all that is known of 
Phrenology and Physiognomy, and with 
these our students are made familiar by ex- 
tended and varied explanations and careful 
inspection. The session for 1878 will open 
on the fifth day of November next, and it is 
desirable that all who wish to avail them- 
selves of our instruction to prepare them- 
selves for lecturing on the science, or to use 
Phrenology and a knowledge of temperament 
to comprehend and properly influence hu- 
man nature in the family, the school-room, in 
business, in courts of justice, or in the min- 
isterial office, should give us early notice of 
their desire to attend. A circular, entitled 
“Professional Instruction in Practical Phre- 
nology,” setting forth the topics treated, the 
course of reading, the length of session, terms, 
etc., will be sent by mail to all who apply. 


—_—_ +06 


GARMENTS MapDE WATERPROOF.—-A writer 
in an English paper says: By the way, speak- 
ing of waterproofs, I think I can give travelers 
a valuable hint or two. For many years I have 
worn india-rubber waterproofs, but will buy no 
more, for I have learned that good Scottish 
tweed can be made entirely impervious to rain, 
and, moreover, I have learned how to make it 
so; and, for the benefit of your readers, I will 
give the recipe: 

In a bucket of soft water put half a pound of 
sugar of lead, and half a pound of powdered 
alum; stir this at intervals, until it becomes 
clear; pour it off into another bucket, and put 
the garment therein, and let it be in for twenty- 
four hours, and then hang it up to dry, without 
ringing it. Two of my party—a lady and gen- 
tleman —have worn garments thus treated in 
the wildest storms of wind and rain, without 
getting wet. The rain hangs upon the cloth in 
globules. In short, they were really water- 
proof. The gentleman, a fortnight ago, walk- 
ed nine miles ina storm of rain and wind, 
such as you rarely see in the South; and, when 
he slipped off his overcoat, his underwear was 
as dry as when he put them on. This is, I 
think, a secret worth knowing; for cloth, if it 
can be made to keep out wet, is, in every way, 
better than what we know as most waterproofs, 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘‘ What They Say ” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our Eorrespondents. 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of an early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
answered by letter generally, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. In all cases correspondents should 
give name and residence, as our time is too valuable to be 
spent on anonymous letters. 








Tue Anoio-Saxons—Tuerr Orem. 
—C. E. H. inquires: As our language is derived 
rincipally from the Anglo-Saxon language—so, at 
east, we are told—will you be kind enough to in- 
form me who the Anglo-Saxons were, and what 
country or countries they inhabited ? 


Ans. Anglo-Saxon is the collective name given 
by historians to the various Germanic tribes which 
settled in England in the earlier periods of its his- 
tory. So far as known, these tribes consisted for 
the most part of Jutes, Saxons, and Angles. Our 
child histories have somewhat to say in regard to 
Hengist and Horsa, and other great military lead- 
ers, who accompanied some of the invasions of 
British territory ; Hengist and Horsa being usually 
assigned the date of about 450, and credited with 
the first invasion. It, however, turns out under the 
scrutiny of late writers, that these famous leaders 
had no substantial existence, but were better en- 
titled to the position of mythical heroes, such as 
are common in the early history of most of the 
Germanic nations. It is altogether probable, too, 
that there were earlier incursions from the Conti- 
nent upon the soil of Britain than that of the mid- 
dle of the fifth century; for the simple reason that 
long previous to that time a part of the coast, ex- 
tending from Portsmouth to Wales, was known as 
the Saxon shore. How it obtained the name rests 
in doubt. 

The probable truth is, that Britain for centuries 
had been ravaged and partially colonized by Ger- 
manic tribes, and was finally reduced to their sway 
on the departure of the Romans. The Jutes are 
believed to be the first comers from the Duchy of 
Schleswig. They possessed themselves of Kent, 
the Isle of Wight, and Hampshire. The Saxons 
were the next invaders, settling chiefly in the 
southern and central parts of England. They are 
believed to have come from that region now known 
as the Duchy of Holstein and the contiguous 
country. The Angles made a succession of de- 
scents on the coasts of Suffolk and Norfolk, and 





later on a country north of the Humber, in the 
southern part of Scotland. The union of the dif- 
ferent bands of these conquerors in the course of 
time among themselves with the original popula- 
tion of the country, gave rise to the so-called Sax- 
on Heptarchy, which was substantially the begin- 
ning of a national organization. 


Ip1iots anD Matuematics.—Why are 
idiots sometimes the best mathematicians, and ap- 
— have not sense enough to do anything 
else ° 


Ans, The phrenological explanation of partial 
genius and partial idiocy is the only rational one; 
but we have never known an idiot who was a good 
mathematician, because it requires the reasoning 
organs for the calculations of mathematics. We 
have known, however, idiotic arithmeticians who 
could caleulate numbers in the head with great 
rapidity. There was a negro boy in Huntsville, 
Alabama, years ago, who did not know enough to 
do the ordinary work of the slave, yet he would 
multiply and divide with a rapidity and accuracy 
that put to shame the best accountants. He 
would tell, for instance, how many seconds old a 
person was whose age in years, months, days, and 
hours, was named to him, and he would do it in 
half the time that would be required to make the 
figures on a slate by the most expert. Persons 
sometimes have a poetical genius and lack com- 
mon sense; or a mechanical tendency without 
good judgment. Some persons are musical and 
lack common sense, and some have great reason- 
ing talent and lack ability for figures, for music, 
for mechanism, or the power to acquire property. 
We know some little knotty heads that were un- 
able to learn their lessons at school, and now can 
barely write their names, but they will follow a 
dollar and capture it; they will make money and 
get ahead of many a college bred man. The truth 
is, we have some forty faculties, and any one or 
ten of them may be possessed in an eminent de- 
gree, while all the rest are but moderate or small; 
and no other system of mental philosophy attempts 
to explain these facts, though everybody knowe 
that the facts exist. There are some people who 
respect themselves for intelligence and love of 
truth, and who shake their heads and stand aloof 
for fear Phrenology has some truth that may not 
comport with their preconceived ideas, and they 
do not know whether it will be safe to believe it. 
People once thought in the same way about Ga- 
lileo’s discoveries, and in reference to Geology 
and many other important subjects, whose grand- 
children feel ashamed of them for their ignorance 
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and bigotry. There are people to-day whose grand- 
children will feel in the same way ere long. Oaks 
do not mature in a day or a year, and new truths 
sometimes have to quarre] with old brambles for 
root room and sky room. A word to the wise. 


Brain Growts.—Do the capacities 
of the brain in adults ever vary as to their strength, 
except in case of disease or sickness; and if so, is 
their variation indicated bya decrease or an in- 
crease in the size of the organs, and why? As, 
for example, one might have much Veneration 
on being examined by a phrenologist at a certain 
time, and on being examined again at andther 
time his examination shows that, ‘‘ not from dis- 
ease, but from the neglect of the exercise of that 
faculty it has decreased.”’ 


Ans. The brain is subject to the same law of 
growth and decline as other portions of the sys- 
tem. If muscles are increased by means of their 
exercise, they first grow dense and then increase 
in magnitude. The same law governs the growth 
of brain as a whole, or of the parts most exercised. 
It may not always be possible to determine the in- 
crease or diminution of the organs by exercise or 
their non-exercise, because there is often not 
enough power in the system to exercise all the 
organs of the brain vigorously ; when there is such 
power, and all the organs are in use and well sus- 
tained, those most used or least used should man- 
ifest themselves accordingly. 


A Fatsrnoop.—Is a lie ever justifi- 
able? Suppose, for example, I meet a madman or 
a robber, who threatens personal violence, shall I 
divert him from his object by telling him a false- 
hood, and thus save my property or life, or, per- 
haps, the lives of others ? 


Ans. No one need lie. He may divert, outwit, 
or out-general an evil spirit; he may be “ wise as 
a serpent,”’ but he must be “harmless as a dove.”’ 
In cases where such questions arise, it will be a 
safe rule to submit them to the Saviour. As He 
may be supposed to answer, so answer thou. This 
also accords with one’s highest moral sense. One 
may not do evil that good may come. 


Facutty anp Orean.—TI recently 
read an article, the whole tone of which is em- 
bodied in the following sentence, ‘‘ A man is not 
a musician because he has the ‘bump of music,’ 
but he has such a protuberance only because his 
spirit has an aptitude for music.” Is he right or 
is he wrong? 


Ans. In the present life, all ordinary manifesta- 
tions of mind act in coincidence with the size, 
condition, and culture of organization. The organ 
is the medium through which the mental faculty 
works out its power. It is believed by some that 
without an organ there is no mind. We maintain 
that mind or faculty is first, and organ afterward 
—that the Supreme Being is the source of mind or 
faculty, and this produces the organ, or, at least, 
develops it. A person who becomes blind early in 
life loses power to exercise his faculty of Color, 
and the organ of Color stops growing, and at thirty 
years of age the organ of Color is found to be 
small. A composer of essays, arguments, dramas, 





poems, or music, must conceive them in the mind, 
He uses the pen to write them. The reader re- 
ceives the ideas or sentiments of the composer, 
and lives over his thoughts or emotions. The 
medium of this communication is simply an or- 
gan, or factor; the thing itself is mind, idea, 
thought, sentiment, emotion; the written page 
conveys the mental life of one person to another 
person. Weare now prepared to understand that 
brain, nerve, muscle, bone, pen, paper, piano, 
brush, chisel, hammer, are but organs working 
out the powers of the inner man, mind, the off- 
spring of God, which is to exist and enjoy after all 
its earthly instincts are laid off and forsaken. 


New Contrisutror—S. E. B.—The 
poems you sent us are deficient, not so rauch in 
matter and interest as in metrical arrangement. 
One may write capital prose, and make a wretched 
botch of it in attempting poetry. A poet may be 
“born,” yet considerable study is requisite before 
he can put his thoughts in agreeable language. 
So far as the birth is concerned, he may possess in 
his organization poetic sentiment and feeling, but 
he must master the art of expression to convey 
aptly that sentiment or feeling for the understand- 
ing and appreciation of others. You should study 
the laws of versification, as well as the laws of 
composition. License, if permissible at all in po- 
etry, does not permit one to set at naught the 
rules of grammar. 


MeEsMERISM AND CLAIRVOYANCE. — 
Are mesmerism and clairvoyance truly and hon- 
estly practiced by any in accordance with the 
principles laid down in the standard works? In 
other words, are they humbugs ? 


Ans. We believe that some people do practice 
mesmerism according to the principles laid down 
by leading writers on the subject, or according to 
the science of the subject, and that they are hon- 
est in their professions and practice. In regard to 
clairvoyance, we have seen enough to convince us 
that there is truth in it; that a person can, by 
some peculiar mental illumination, read that which 
may be written or printed on a slip inclosed in 
twenty folds of paper or cloth. We have known 
of a clairvoyant girl, fifteen years old, who was an 
entire stranger to us, who counted the number of 
pieces of silver and copper coin we held in our 
hand, giving the date of each piece, the national- 
ity, and the denomination of each, and there were 
thirteen pieces, and they were taken expressly for 
the purpose from a quantity of change we never 
had seen. We are sure that was an honest effort 
of clairvoyance; but the next fifty trials might be 
failures, and the next dozen of persons who should 
act as clairvoyants might not succeed so well, or 
might not succeed at all; but that does not inval- 
idate the fact of clairvoyant power. We have 
seen a subject whose eyes were tightly bandaged 
who would tell the exact time by a closed hunt- 
ing-case watch, no matter where the hands might 
be turned or how often changed so that no one 
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knew the position of the hands, and this was re- 
peated several times. But there are, doubtless, 
humbugs and swindlers in connection with both 
mesmerism and clairvoyance. One could not 
safely wager on the success of any proposed effort 
in either direction. There is some wheat in both, 
and we will not say what proportion of chaff, but 
doubtless a good deal. 

Brste Curisttans.—Do the majority 


of Christians believe that all Scripture is given by 
the inspiration of God? ’ 


Ans. Not only the majority, but all real Chris- 
tians believe the inspiration of the Bible. 


Timz.—Do the colored men of our 
country possess the organ of Time as largely as 


the white man? If not, why is he so fond. of 
dancing ? 


Ans. The intellectual organs of the negro are 
not, as a whole, so well developed as those of the 
white man. The organ of Time, therefore, has a 
plenty of room to be large without standing out 
prominently ; and, consequently, it does not often 
appear to be large externally when its functions 
are well indicated. The banjo and other musical 
instruments of the negro develop more of time 
than of melody or harmony in their music, but it 
is sufficient for their purposes of dancing. His 
joyous nature makes him fond of frolicking, and 
his dancing music tends to train his Time and his 
dancing tendency together. 


“PrivaTE AND CoONFIDENTIAL.”—A 
correspondent writes us from Ohio, requesting 
advice on a subject—which must be nameless here 
—that is of vital interest to him, forgetting that 
we publish the JournaL for the public, and not 
for private individuals. He wishes it done through 
this department of the JourNaL, but not to use 
his name or initials. He ought to know that such 
subjects can not be treated in a public journal like 
this. If he sends a stamp to pay postage on our 
“Sprcrat List” of medical books, he will find 
exactly what he needs. There will be no occasion 
to consult the quacks, or to swallow pills, bitters, 
or medicated slops of any kind. We always reply 
promptly to all private or professional questions, 
by post, when stamp is sent to pre-pay the same. 


Noses.—I desire information on the 
subject of noses. I would like pictures and de- 
scriptions of the leading types of noses, as the 
Roman, the Grecian, etc., together with their 
physiognomical indications. Have you numbers 
of your excellent JouRNAL which contain the de- 
sired information ? Have you itin any other form ? 


Ans. See “‘New Puysioenomy’’ for complete 
description, with more than seventy engraved 
illustrations of noses. The same work contains 
eyes, lips, chins, cheeks, ears, all fully described 
with illustrations. 

VENTRILOQUISM.—Does the 


of ventriloquism tend to injure the 
shorten life ? 


Ans. We think not; yet it is possible, from the 
nervous excitement incident to it. 


ractice 
ealth or 





Goop Vines, Goop Graprs.—Your 
excellent JOURNAL occasionally falls into my hands 
by the kindness of a subscriber. You can either 
answer the above questions in the JoURNAL or by 
mail, and you will confer a great favor on an ear- 
nest inquirer. 


Ans. It is a fact, just as certainly as that the 
young of selected animals will prove superior in 
the qualities of their kind to the common herd, or 
that good soil, well tilled, will produce better 
crops in every respect than poor soil, or good soil 
ill cultivated. In other words, it is both natural 
and reasonable. 


Bhat Eben Sap. 


A Cuererrut Face.—When I saw 
“A Cheerful Face”’ in April Journal, I thought 
I'll not care for that. So, while reading it, my 
thoughts ran thus: What right has any one to wear 
a cheerful face who hag just turned from another 
with a cold word or an unkind act, which caused 
a little quiver, a little ache, moistened eyes, and 
perhaps a little hate? It may be so slight that to 
other ears it seems a polite word, or to other eyes 
a graceful act; to the wounded, a feeling of shame 
for the unbidden tear. Yet it only did its mission. 

And thoughts ran over scenes that can not be 
hid by a cheerful face, to my little girlhood. An 
aged man lay in a deep sleep. A few friends were 
around the bed; some of them were weeping. I 
wondered why. He did not suffer. As the truth 
crept over me, I was more surprised. Now he 
would scold no more. He always seemed to suffer 
when scolding. Now, was he not better in that 
peaceful sleep? My censuring ran on fast, only to 
be checked by the words “little face—one that 
we nestle,” etc. The pain went out of my face; 
the ache had left my heart, and as I read on it 
seemed that guile is not always behind a cheerful 
face. —_ L. 











PHRENOLOGY AND ReEticion. — How 
beautifully Phrenology teaches that true religion 
is a daily work, evincing an upright life, in obe- 
dience to the moral sentiments and intellect, the 
selfish propensities being kept in perfect control. 
Beecher has wisely said, ‘‘ True manliness is the 
highest type of Christianity,” and that is just 
what Phrenology teaches. Phrenology is steadily 
advancing, and casting light in dark places. The 
treatment I have personally received helps to this 
conclusion. Since November the 29th, 1869, I 
have lectured 574 times, and have examined heads 
and given charts almost without number; and 
during all this time have visited eleven different 
States, and must say that everywhere, in city, 
town, and village, the people-were very thankful 
for more knowledge of this noble science. May 
the onward march of its truths know no halt! 

J. A. HOUSER. 
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Practicat Taovuents.—One who earn- 
estly appreciates truth, and its application in the 
daily walks of life, writes: 

I believe that what we want is men that are 
morally and intellectually capable of lecturing on 
Phrenology, and can advance the truth in such a 
manner that the mass of people can understand it, 
and do it for no selfish or pecuniary motive, but 
for the good of the people. There is too little 
talked about Phrenology, even by those that un- 
derstand it. I make use of every opportunity to 
call the people’s attention to it. In all my con- 
versation, where it will admit, I make use of phre- 
nological illustrations and of phrenological terms, 
and apply it wheneverI can. This causes others 
to talk about it, and they ask questions concern- 
ing it, and I am always willing to enlighten them 
whenever they require it. Now, if a stranger 
comes into the neighborhood, generally the first 
question asked me in reference to him is, what 
does his physiognomy indicate? and what are his 
phrenological qualifications? I believe it is our 
duty, as good disciples, to make use of Phrenolo- 
gy whenever we can, to teach it to the children in 
Sunday-school, and to teach it at home and abroad. 

— H. W. 


To tne Youne Men.—I feel some- 
what interested in the young men of our country ; 
80 much so, perhaps, as to use the pen to the best 
of my ability for the purpose of giving them a lit- 
tle advice through the columns of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. It is too common a thing 
among the youth (and among the elders) of our 
land to use that poisonous weed which destroys 
so much health and happiness. Of course, this is 
a free country, and each one has his rights and 
privileges; but he has no right to injure himself 
by the use of that obnoxious weed if he chooses 
to do so; for by injuring himself he trespasses 
on the rights of others, either by his bad influence 
or by illness, which may compel the care and at- 
tention of others, or both. 

How important it is, too, that the young people 
taste not, touch not, handle not that accursed 
thing, alcohol, which insidiously steals away their 
brains, money, and precious time, and paralyzes 
their powers of resistance, and fastens upon them 
a slavery which in some instances they seem un- 
able to break! Why is it that men will spend 
their money in buying poisons to be used in the 
family, and thus set a base example before their 
children? How inconsistent it is to see a father 
put the weed in his mouth or the glass to his lips 
before his son, all the time telling him that it is a 
foolish habit and that it is injurious to the health, 
and that he doesn’t want him to begin! Why in 
the world doesn’t he quit his bad ways for the 
sake of his young children, and prove himself a 
man? It is very natural for young men and boys 
to follow in the foot-prints of their fathers; but I 
would advise them, in all such e@®es, to vary a 
little, and not form any bad habits. a SUBSCRIBER. 





Ehe Zibracy. 


In this department are given the titles and prices of 
such New Booxs as have been received from the pub- 
lishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements, 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 








Tue Curist1AN Servine nis GENERA- 
TION. A Sermon by Rey. William Taylor, A.M. 
Pamphlet, 12mo; pp. 26. Price, 15 cents. New 
York: National Temperance Society and Publi- 
cation House. 


Besides sound reasoning, arguments drawn from 
science, philosophy, Scripture, and personal ex- 
perience, the author paints vivid pictures and tells 
a good story. Here is one in point: 

“Somewhere about thirteen years ago, the Sail- 
or’s Home, one of the noblest institutions in Liv- 
erpool, was discovered to be on fire. It was past 
midnight ; all the inmates had retired to rest, and 
were startled out of their slumber by the terrible 
alarm. The flames spread rapidly throughout the 
building, and from every door and window vol- 
umes of smoke streamed forth, so that, when the 
fire-brigade appeared upon the scene, it’ was at 
once apparent that nothing could be done to save 
it, and the whole energies of the force were directed 
to the rescuing of those who were as yet within 
it. A dense crowd of onlookers had already gath- 
ered round, and many stout-hearted men came 
forth and volunteered their services in the peril- 
ous enterprise. A company of marines landed 
from a man-of-war at anchor in the Sloyne, and 
gave themselves right earnestly to the same noble 
work, until at length ninety-seven souls had been 
snatched by them from the jaws of death, and it 
seemed as if the whole were saved. And now 
men breathed freely as they looked upon the gor- 
geous spectacle of that massive building wreathed 
in fire; but, hark! a piercing shriek is heard high 
over the shouts of the multitude; and yonder, on 
one of the upper ledges of the building, five men 
are seen calling for help. As soon as possible, 
the longest ladder on the spot is placed against 
the wall, right underneath where they are stand- 
ing; but, alas! it reaches only to a point some 
twenty feet below the parapet whereon they are. 
An agony of disappointment wrings the heart of 
every onlooker as hope for their deliverance is 
sinking fast into despair, ‘Stand back!’ cries a 
resolute and courageous man, as, with another 
ladder on his shoulder, he places his foot upon 
the lowest round, and prepares with it to ascend 
to their relief. On him now all eyes are fixed. 
They watch him until he has reached the top of 
the long ladder, and there he joins to it the one 
which he has borne with him. But, ah! how 
bitter the disappointment again—it also is too 
short! What now is to be done? There is no 
time to lose; so taking the ladder up, he raises it 
until it rests upon his shoulders, and there, at the 
height of well-nigh fifty feet from the ground, 
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standing on the one ladder, and adding his own 
length to the other which he carried, he calls to 
them to come down over him. The multitude 
beneath hold their breath in astonishment, afraid 
to utter a sound, lest they should mar the self-pos- 
session of the men; but when, one after another, 
they have descended in safety, the air is rent with 
a most deafening cheer, which makes the welkin 
ring. ‘Thus, brethren, thus must we save the 
drunkard from the devouring fire—the ladder 
even of abstinence will be too short unless we 
add ourselves to it, and make over ourselves a path- 
way for him into safety.” 


New York Journat or Homeoparny. 
Under the auspices of the New York Homeo- 
pathic Medical College. em — 

48. Price, $3 a year. Vol. L, . iow 
York: Carle & Grener. 


A new candidate for professional honors in the 
sphere of medicine. The publishers do their part 
well, whatever may be said of infinitesimal doses ; 
or, as we have it in Science of Health, no doses at 
all. — 

Tae Busy West.—An illustrated 
monthly magazine edited and published at $2 a 
year by Mrs. Bella French, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Our readers have heard of Mrs. French through 
her admirable poems in the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL. That such a magazine ought to be well sup- 
ported there is no question. The editor is thor- 
oughly imbued with the enterprising spirit of the 
great West, and her journal is one of its best ex- 
ponents. Send a couple of dimes for a specimen 
number, or $2 for a yearly subscription. 


Oxtry. By Lyndon, author of “ Mar- 
garet; a Story of Life in a Prairie Home.” One 
vol., i2mo; pp. 441; muslin. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


Oxley is the name of the town in which live the 
persons described in this book, and the author has 
evidently studied human nature to some purpose. 
Delineations of character and descriptions of scen- 
ery are the charming features of the story. We 
should like to have the same pen describe some of 
the scenery of our own continen! beyond the Mis- 
sissippi River. 


TremPERANCE Sermons, Delivered in Re- 
sponse to an Invitation of the National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House. One vol., 
12mo; pp. 400; muslin. Price, $1.50. New York: 
National Temperance Society. 


Here are some of the best utterances—nearly 
twenty sermons—from the best pulpits of Ameri- 
ca, on the worst customs of the world. The 
greatest fight of our past was with human slavery. 
In that all our material resources were employed. 
The greatest fight of the present and of the future 
is to be with alcohol and ourselves. It may be 
bloodless, but it will be earnest and long. We 
are in for the fight. Our weapons are, first, moral 
suasion; second, legislation; third, force. What! 
will you undertake to put down liquor drinking 
by law? Yea, verily; we believe in the right of 





the good to govern the bad, the temperate to re- 
strain the intemperate. ‘‘ Down with the devil!” 


FerrpinanD De Soro, the Discoverer of 
the Mississippi. By John 8. C. Abbott. Illus- 
trated. One yol.,12mo; pp. 351; muslin. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Doda & M Mead. 


A thrilling history, narrating one of the most 
romantic adventures known to the great South- 
west. Here are some of the exciting subjects, 
which must interest every reader: The Childhood 
and Youth of De Soto; The Spanish Colony; Life 
at Darien; Invasion of Peru: Atrocities of Pizar- 
ro; Execution of Inca; De Soto Lands in Florida; 
The March to Ochile; A Conspiracy; In the Wil- 
derness; An Indian Princess; Battle of Mobila; 
Days of Darkness; Discovery of the Mississippi; 
Wanderings; Death of De Soto. 


Tuer AMERICAN GRAINER’s Hanp-Boor: 
a Popular and Practical Treatise on the Art of 
Imitating Colored and Fancy Woods; with Ex- 
amples - Illustrations, both in Oil and Dis- 
temper. By the Author of “How Shall we 
Paint,” “Plain Talk with Practical Painters,’’ 
“Coach Painters’ Companion,” etc. One vol., 
octavo; pp. 109; muslin. Price, $1.50. New 
York: John W. Masury & Son. 


We take this to be “‘just the thing’’ for those 
who propose to follow graining as an art. The 
book seems to be complete in all its parts, answer- 
ing fully to its elaborate title. We know of noth- 
ing better to put into the hands of a young aspir- 
ant who seeks fame and fortune in this interesting 
pursuit. 


Stam, the Land of the White Elephant, 
as it Was and Is. Compiled and arranged by 
George B. Bacon. One vol., 12mo; pp. 347; 
muslin. Price, $1.50. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 

Next to Africa, China, and Japan, we know less 
of this than of any other of the habitable portions 
of the world. Mr. Bacon gives us herein the best 
popular view yet presented. His book will beget 
in traveling Americans a desire to know more of 
that portion of the East Indies, and, in the near 
future, we shall break in upon the Siamese as we 
have on Chinamen and on the Japanese. We shall 
assist in opening up that heathen country to rail- 
ways, telegraphs, common schools, Christian 
churches, etc. Let this beautifyl book have a 
place in every American home. It is worthy the 
widest circulation. 
Pray anv Prorit in my Garpen. By 

Rev. E. P. Roe, author of “Barriers Burned 


Away.” One yol., 12mo; aA 7 F ees 
Price, $1.50. New York: D & M 


Mr. Roe writes well. Does he talk as an If 
so his preaching will do good. ‘Does gardening 
pay?’’? Read the author’s laconic answer, and 
then prepare to plant. There is money, health, 
joy, gladness, and real happiness in a good garden, 
and thousands who now loiter and languish about 
the house could get life, vigor, rest, encourage- 
ment, and offer conditions in a garden. Read 
this enchanting book, and give thanks. 
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Townsuipe Co-oPpERATION: The Logit 
mate Fruit of the Protectionist Theory. Also, 
Tue History OF AMERICAN SOCIALISM. Two 
Lectures before the New York Liberal Club. 
By Samuel Leavitt. Price, 10 cents. For sale 
at this office. 


Among a mass of information relating to Co- 
operation, Mr. Leavitt compiles a brief history of 
several of the successful associations, which are 
enumerated at considerable length, the facts being 
obtained from Jacobi, who spent from 1850 to 
1858 visiting all the communities in this country. 
His list is as follows: 1. Ephrata, started in Penn- 
sylvania by Beizel in 1713. They grew rich, had 
thousands of members, and a remnant remained in 
1858. 2. In 1774 came Ann Lee and the Shakers. 
They have eighteen societies. 3. The Rappites, 
of whose riches so much is said, began in Penn- 
sylvania in 1803. They sold their town, Harmony, 
and 35,000 acres of land, to Robert Owen in 1824, 
and built Economy. They are millionaires. 4. 
** Zoar,”” Ohio, was founded by Bimeler and 800 
followers in 1816. They live married or single, as 
they choose; are rich, and a moral people, and 
number 500. 5. Snowhill Community, Pennsyl- 
vania, was founded in 1820. In 1858 they were 
well off. 6. Metz founded ‘ Ebenezer,’ near 
Pittsburgh, in 1846. They are under the guidance 
of an invisible spirit, which seems to possess good 
business ability. They permit marriage when 
this spirit consents. They have thousands of 
members, some bringing in $100,000, $60,000, etc., 
and have 30,000 acres in Iowa. 7% The Bishop 
Hill, Ill., Swedish colony, began in 1846. In 1858 
they were 500 strong, and well off. They prefer 
celibacy, but do not object to marriage. 8, The 
Icarian Community, Iowa, began in 1854, It has 
sixty members and 1,829 acres. They sustain the 
ordinary family and marriage relations. 


A Tuanxservine Story; Embodying 
the ballad “Betsey and I Are Out,” and other 
poems. By N. 8. Emerson. One vol., 12mo; 

. 200; muslin. Price, $1.50. New York: G. 
. Carleton & Co. 

The physiognomy of this volume is attractive. 
But what of its psychology? Beside “ Betsey and I 
Are Out,’’ and ‘‘ How Husband and I Made up,” we 
have Church Discipline; Pat’s Dream of Heaven; 
The Octoroon; Naming the Baby; In California; 
Among the Mines; Christmas Gifts; Legend of 
the Virgin, etc., all done in verse. The very pop- 
ular ballad of ‘‘ Betsey and 1 Are Out,’’ has been 
claimed by another writer, but we know Mrs. Em- 
erson is capable of just that sort of thing, and we 
believe that child to be hers. 

Paitosopny oF Rueroric. By John 
Bascom, Professor of Rhetoric in Williams Col- 
lege, author of ‘* Asthetics, or Science of Beau- 
ty,” etc. One vol., 12mo; . 251; muslin. 

rice, $1.50. New York: Woolworth, Ains- 
worth & Co. 

A handsome and handy volume on a very im- 
portant subject. The author treats it well. He 
gives us chapters on composition, prose, poetry, 





oratory, influence, arguments, emotions, imagin- 
ation, and memory; wit, humor, and ridicule; 
language, style, perspicuity, elegance, and energy. 
His descriptions are clear, his arguments cogent, 
and the whole well adapted to the purposes for 
which it was intended. —— 


A TREATISE oN GENERAL PatHoLoey, 
and its Relations to Practical Medicine. B 
Charles L. Carter, M.D., Honorary Member o 
the St. Louis Medical Society, lately Surgeon in 
the United States Army. One vol., octavo; pp. 
149; cloth. Price, $1.50. St. Louis. 


Dr. Carter makes an interesting book, taking 
advanced views in the treatment of the subject of 
Pathology. He says, ‘‘ The design of this work is 
to present the outlines of General Pathology in 
its present advanced position as a science, and its 
instructive bearing upon practical medicine.” The 
author is his own publisher 


Tue Mystery or Merropoivittr. By 
Edward Eggleston, author of the ‘ Hoosier 
Schoolmaster’’ and “End of the World,” etc. 
12mo. Price, $1.50. New York: Ora. Judd & Co. 


Dr. Eggleston pictures characters to the life. 
He studies his subject like an artist, and, artist- 
like, paints to the life. If it be objected that he 
sometimes seems to magnify, we answer that few 
of us would acknowledge the truth if we our- 
selves were described precisely as we are. We 
would scarcely recognize our own portraits when 
put into descriptive printers’ ink. The author 
necessarily uses striking characters, and these, we 
repeat, he describes most literally, and always 
with a useful object and proper motive, which is 
to do good and not to pervert. 


GaRETH AND Lynette. By Alfred Ten- 
nyson, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. With Ilustra- 
tions. One vol., 12mo; PP. 96; cloth. Price, 
$1.25. Boston: James R. sgood & Co. 


Sweet, sweet poems! With this the author con- 
cludes the Idyls of the King. Garetu follows. 
the coming of ARTHUR, and the last tournament 
proceeds. GUINEVERE, a charming book with 
striking illustrations. Published in the usual ex- 
cellent taste of Messrs. Osgood & Co., successors 
of the late popular house of Ticknor & Fields, 


Tue GEOGRAPHICAL WoRK OF THE 
Wok p, in 1872. Annual Address by Chief Jus- 
tice Dal ; pe a aga before the Fa gn 
Geographical Society. ctavo pamphlet; pp. 
60. New York: Printed for the Society. , 


‘*Multum in parvo.” The distinguished orator 
shows himself as much at home when on the wing 
traversing all parts of the habitable globe, or in 
navigating rivers, lakes, and seas, as he does in 
presiding over his court, and passing judgment on 
legal questions. And he has given us the sum and 
substance of all the geographical discoveries which 
have been made during the past two years in this. 
scholarly address. We may add, that the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society is every way worthy the 
best support of all Americans. It ought to have a 
membership far greater than at present, 
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Srar Papers; or, Experiences of Art 
and Nature. By Henry Ward Beecher. New 
Edition, with Additional Articles, selected from 
more Recent Writings. One vol., 12mo; pp. 
ry) cloth. Price, $2. New York: J. B. Ford 

0. 


Messrs. Ford & Co. are bringing out Mr. Beech- 
er’s miscellaneous writings in uniform style. Star 
Papers obtained great popularity when they first 
appeared, some of them in the columns of the Jn- 
dependent, others in the Christian Union. They 
are descriptive of various tours at home and 
abroad, extending over some years of observation. 
They will be rich reading at all seasons. Enter- 
taining as a novel and instructive as practical sci- 
ence itself. We commend these Star Papers to all 
readers. 
Howe's Musical Monthly.—Contents of 

No. 27 consist of Waltzes, Galops, Polkas, etc., 

ty Coote, Gungl, Verdi, Lanner, Piefke, Strauss, 

m. Heiser, Hunt, Lee, F. G. Gausen, Budik, 
and Weingarten. Each number contains $6 
worth of first-class Piano Music for 35 cents. 

Boston: Elias Howe. 


What more need be said than is conveyed in 
the above? When we state that this monthly is 
regarded as among the best of our serial musical 
publications, nothing more need be said as to its 
merits. 
Tue Grass Caste, and the Storms it 

Withered. By Margaret E. Wilmer. One vol., 

12mo0; pp. 288; cloth. Price, $1.25. New York: 


National Temperance Society and Publication 
House. 


A thrilling temperance story, such as touches 
the hearts and fixes the good resolutions of young 
people who pledze themselves to live temperance 
lives. It has in it the Scriptural salt which saves. 
Parents should procure copies for the admonition 
and pleasure of their children. 


Pusiic Dests or Foreien Nations. 
—The Banker’s Magazine for April, 1873, contains 
a tabular and descriptive sketch of the Public 
Debts of Foreign Nations, viz.:—1. Austria; 2. 
Belgium ; 3. Denmark; 4. France; 5. Germany; 
6. Italy; 7. Netherlands; 8. Portugal; 9. Spain; 
10. Russia; 11. Sweden and Norway; 12. Turkey; 
18. Great Britain, etc. In addition, the new law 
of Congress in reference to National Banks; also, 
a list of Failures and Dissolutions of Banks and 
Banking Firms, March, 1873; and a monthly list 
of eighty new Banks and Banking Firms through- 
out the United States, March, 1873. 


Tue Illustrated Christian Weekly 
has just closed its second year with a paid sub- 
scription list of nearly 30,000 subscribers, and the 
publishers feel encouraged to push on, such a 
success in so short a time warranting them in ex- 
pecting greater fields of usefulness in the future. 


Tue Association Monthly, organ of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
United States and the British Provinces, has been 
merged into the IUustrated Christian Weekly. This 





change will enable the young men to receive fresh 
intelligence of Association work each weck, and 
will bring their cause before a large constituency 
previously unacquainted with it, except in a gen- 
eral way. Published at $3 a year by the American 
Tract Association. Send a dime for specimen 
numbers, and judge its quality. 
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CHARITY—A ‘FUND WANTED. 


HE daily call, nay, demand, for copies of this 

JOURNAL, and for other publications, by 
Young Men’s Christian, Hebrew, and other asso- 
ciations, not to mention the numerous hospitals, 
asylums, prisons, colleges, seminaries, academies, 
libraries, and other institutions, makes it neces- 
sary for us to appeal to the public for a charity 
fund, that we may give to these needy poor. 

Here is one among several others which came 
to hand by post this morning. Our free list is al- 
ready larger than we can really afford to have it, 
and unless put in funds by the charitable, we must 
shut down the gate, and keep it shut until circum- 
stances shall permit us to open it again: 

Rooms OF THE YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION OF MILLEDGEVILLE [No 
State], 1873. 

Dear Sirs—An association of the above descrip- 
tion having been established in this city, the 
undersigned Committee, delegated by the As- 
sociation, take pleasure in notifying you of the 
fact, and respectfully invite the contribution of 
your Journal to the files of its reading-room. All 
such contributions will be appreciated by the As- 
sociation, and will be 'aid before a numerous body 
of readers. : 

Contributions of books, either new or second- 
hand, and pictures, will be gratefully received, 
and the Committee will consider it a pleasure to 
acknowledge the same, in respect to the former, 
either in the form of standard religious and phil- 
osophical works, works of reference, old periodi- 
cals (bound or unbound), or, in fact, any produc- 
tion of good moral tone that may be bestowed. 
Each contribution will be labeled with the name 
of the giver, and every one may feel the assurance 
that they have contributed to a cause product- 
ive only of good. Respectfully, 

8. A. Cook, M. R. Bell, J. L. Hunter, Committee, 

OrFicers FoR 1873.—Dr. W. H. Hall, Pres. ; 
O. M. Cone, Ist Vice-Pres.; Dr. J. W. Herty, 2d 
Vice-Pres.; Edward Bayne, 3d Vice-Pres.; 8. A. 
Cook, Sec’y; C. P. Crawford, Treas. Address as 
above, 

[Who will contribute $10, $20, $50, or $100 for 
the purpose of having THE PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL sent gratuitously to such associations? There 
are many, no doubt, in which the JouRNAL would 
do good. We are ready at all times to furnish 
the JourNAL and any of our other publications 
at lowest club or wholesale rates, but we can not 
give to one in ten who beg these favors. We have 
often heard that ‘*To do good and to distribute” 
would be blessed to the giver and to the receiver; 
we shall try to do our part, and we throw out the 
above hints that the hearts of those who are will- 
ing may be touched in the interest of those who 


ask mental food. ] 





